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XNTBOBUCTIOIT. 



This l.ook is specially mldressaJ to Uw ever-ina«BBitig 
tafcle of imtltiBcut men and women wlio rtAttc tWt the 
ODdue conceBtraiioa of wealth which ie taking place in tiiem 
times, is a danger to the oioral Hod economic irelfcre of the 
people. I have tried ti> write it in auch a spirit as wiB 
make it acceptable to the rich as wdl as lo the poor. 

'"or many jtan I hare been impressed with th* thought 
that oLir preaent eroootiHc a/Bteni, wdl odi^ulated at it is to 
call oBt all the tMent energies and nndeveUiped remnrcea of * 
new country, contains witbin itself the germ of new mnd serious 
daD^ers, which will erentually compei a cmuplete change in 
onr political and eeoDatnic organintion. 

Aa yenrs have (Htssed by, and the concentration of wealth 
has increased, Uie thoi^hlfiil among us have becnme awakeiied 
to Ihe prewoo: of these new dangers, and are turning their 
attention from the (ime-honored conlroTersieii of the past, to 
(h^ living iMues of our day and our limes. 

Thii is not a scientific book. The reader will find witliin 
ils pages neither deep economic diBcnssions nor elaborate Bta- 
^Btics. I have tried to presmt, as bHefly stK! oondsely as 
poBsible, a binl's eye view of the moral and ecunomic retnlts 
caused by the concentmtion of wealth, and have offered some 
suggestions as lo its cause, and proposed some remedies which 
we ooiild use to correct evils which all senuble dliiens uuBt 
deprecate. 

The snbject is bo vnsl that t eoold only touch all the pulnls 
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ii ISTBODUCnON. 

inTolred, bo u to kwp withiD Uie bonnda ot what I think a 

(Kipulsi wurk ought to be. 

W« an St tha b^gibDJog of a diHcaauon which must precede 
tbe eooQoniic vhaQees which I feel cooGdeiil will Booner or 
l«Ur be made, hj brieBf eketchiog ft portion of the baltle- 
fieU where th« coollict will rage, it nay help manj pereoni^ 
who hafo neither time nor opportunit)' lo give the sulyect an 
eshaiutive etud/, to understand tlie trend of the coming con- 
flict, and it ma; bhow to otborn, who are in::lined to belittle 
the importance of (be eoononiic agitalioD whicli is now taking 
place, the fundamenliLl diftreDce whiuh eiista between the old 
Bpirit which controlled diBtribution in past ages, and the new 
Bpiril which seeks to eslabliah a more just and humaoe equa* 
liation ID the dislrihutioD of products. 

Atberl ChaTamtes. 

EnoxTille, Tenu. 
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CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH 



OUR MILLIONAIRES. 

My recollectino runs back to 134ij, when Jabn Jacob 
Astor died in New York, said to be worth twelve or fifteen 
millions o( dollars, and supposed to be the richest man in 
the United >^tates. Kvtn up to the tinae of the irar ui the 
rebellion, men with Urge iortunes were not common, ami 
millionaires could almost be counted on the fingers of both 
hands. Commodore Vanderbilt and Alexander Stewart 
were cocsidered very wealthy men in those' days, and the 
concentration of wealth in private hands such as we see it 
now was then unknown. 

All this is changed. Bome of our citiiens are said to be 
worth over one hundred millions of dollars. We hear of 
many wwth from twenty to forty millions, and those who 
are worth onn million or more number several thousands. 

This startling increase in the concentration of wealth in 
private hands is naturally attracting attenUon, and is a 
subject worthy of study lor all intelligent citizens— rich or 
pioor — and U is the part of wisdom to investigate the causes 
of Ibis concentration of wealth, its effect upon the econo- 
mic and moral welfare of the nation, and whether this 
tendency will persist and increase. 
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2 THE OONCENTRATinS OF WKAI.TIT. 

Xothhig in Ihis world happens hy chance, and if there 
etisH amAig us social conditions whii:h fosler tlie conceo- 
iralion al wealth, it will undoMbtedlj' persUt as long aa those 
coudilions last, agsravated by the increased power which 
the control o[ wealth gives to its pouensors. 

l^t us first inquire into the cauiies of this great concen- 
Iratioii o[ wealth, and why ii is a tendency which has only 
manifested itself of la^e years. 

Accumulation depends upon production. Pro.luction must 
exceed consumption before il can be capitaliied. 

1'he production of a country is determined by its natural 
resources, by the amount of labor at lis command, by the 
more or less exteiu^ve use of nuchioery. and liy the en- 
terprise and energy of its inhabitants. 

'1'he L'niied Slates possess these agencies of production 
in a remurkable degree, and were making speedy progress 
in their devek>[Nnent when production wan checlced by the 
civil war which turned the enei^ies of the peo{de in another 
direction. But since the end of the war, the im-reased use 
of steam and electricity, the influx of emigrants, the buil- 
ding of railways, have so sUniubtcd enterpriM, that produc- 
tion has greatly outrun consumption, and a large amount 
of wealth has been (eft over every year t<i he reinvested. 

(^nain social conditions, of which 1 shall write when f 

ire»t of the remedies, enable some men to gain possession 

' of this excess of produciion, and thus to become millionaires. 

Ihe proliabi lilies are that this large production will not 
diminish in Ihe near future, on the contrary, all tends to 
show that it will steadily increase. It is clear that if the 
same conditions per»st which li^ve in the pas! enabled a 
few men lo get possession of this unconsumed wealth, our 
millioHiiires will increase in number ami power, and it 
becomes a serious question to consi'ler what influence this 
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OnE MILLIONAIRES. 3 

' element in our midst will have upon the welfare of the 
nity at lar?e. 

The increase in the ratio of the concentration of weallli 
is very MgnilicaDt. In IS50 the capitalists of the United 
^tules owned 31 per cent, of the nation's weaLh, in isgo 
they owned 63 per cent. It is almost certain that this ratio 
will be kept up, and it may increase, for it is well said 
that it takes money to make money. 

The laboring men do not earn enough to enable them to 
invest to any exlenl. The small amoiints they are able to 
save from their wages arc spent in Increasing their com- 
fort or in cheap amusements. Even the men of mf-Jerate 
.means cannot spare much from the necessary expenses of 
tbeir families, and a modest home and an insurance policy 
are usually the extent of their savings. 

It is only the rich men who can save amounts sufficiently 
large to be us.td for productive investmeni.s, and this ability 
is gri-atly increased whenever they ta.ie their place among 
our millionaires, it is not necessary to use many arguments 
to show thai the man nhose income from all sources is 
only one thousand dollars a year, cannot expect to ever 
accumulate much wealth, while the men who have an in- 
come of from fifty to one hundred thousand dollars a year, 
cannot fail, if possessed of average intelligence, to add 
largely to their capital. 

As we have now a lai^e and ever-increasing number of 
men whose income ranges from fifty thousand dollars to 
several millions, we must expect to see pass into their 
hands I'le largest share of the unused pToductlon, and 
that at the end of twenty-five years from now, many of 
them wis I'e worth five hundred millions and that men 
worth twenty or thirty millions will be as common as mil- 
lionaires are now. 

One thing alone, under our present corklitions, can prevent 
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4 THE COSCESTRATION OF WEALTH. 

such a result, stud th^it is, that the descendants of our weal- 
thy men may not know hoiv to retiin possession of tuch 
large amounts of wealth, and lose their fortunes through 
dissipation or incapacity. Up to this time there has been 
DO stga of such a change, lor there is an art in protectir^ 
large foitunes, as well a* an art in accum'jlating them, and 
the intelligence of our rich men has proven quite competent 
for providing machinery to proteci the fortunes they leave 
to their descendants. 

It is probable that a small poiiiun of the fortunesof our 
millionaires will be dissipated by bad managenieDt, but it 
will be more than compensated by constant additions from 
the ranks of the producers, so that vre may as well realize 
thai the words "Uur millionaires" represent a class which 
occupies a position analogous to that calleil "Our aristocra- 
cy" in the older countries. 

It is a cUss that has succeeded, by lawful means, and 
in aci-ord with Ihc spirit that has controlled the economic 
policy of the United States, in patting u first mortgage upon 
the bulk of the means of production of the countrj^, and 
thu« has attained such power that it can shape its po- 
licy, change its character and control its moials. And 
furthemure, I believe it can be shown that they are using 
that power, not primarily to improve the public welfare, but 
to provide themselves with all the ap[diances of luxury, to 
their own detriment, as well as that of the community. 

Unless all signs fail, we are at the opening of a gigantic 
struggle between the capitalists and the producers, and 
probably the capitalists will be defeated, for whenever a 
class has arisen whose conduct was inimical to the best 
interests »f society, the time did come, sooner or later, 
when it has been shorn of its power, and made to conform 
to the needs of the social oiganlsra. 
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OUR MILLiuNAIltES. 5 

This is not a personal question. A man may be a million- 
aire and be a ver> worthy citizen, and another may be poor 
and Iiard-working and yet be a very undesiralile character. 
It is a social question, as in times past were the question 
of the political supremacy of the nobles in >~urope, or that 
of the abolition of slavery in the South. 

A class which did not exist fifty years ago has suddenly 
sprung in exixence in our midst, and if the present econo- 
mic conditions are not changed, it has come to stay. 

Is its presence lo our midst conducive to our welfare, 
and shall we m a nation perpetuate the conditions of its 
existence, or shall we take measures lo force it back gra- 
dually to the average ranks ol society? 

It is with the desire of throwing some light on this all- 
important question that these pages have been written, and 
I shall try to briefly point out the evil results upon all — 
rich and poor—of this undue concentration ot wealth, and 
offer some remedies which might be applied with .beneliceDt 
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THE CONX'ENTKATION OF WEALTH. 



J3S INFLUENCE VPOX PROSPERITY. 

The amount of eHort put forth by every coualry to secure 
the comfort and welfare of its citizens in these days is 
enoriDOUS. Nations are now treniendous productive engines, 
striving to outvie each oilier in the amount, cheapness and 
quality of their produclious. 

It is then ofpiimary importance to study what inSuence 
an idle and luxurious class has upon the development (rf 
the resources oi the country, and if the concentmtion of 
wealth into private hands lias a tendency to {x-omote our 
economic interests. 

In the study 1 am making now, ( shall not consider the 
question from a philanthropic standpoint. 1 believe the 
sympathetic side of economic questions ought to he consi- 
dered in their settlement, but it requires special study and 
has arguments of its own. The purpose I have in view 
will, I believe, be better accomplisbed if 1 locA upon the 
nation in its collective capacity, with inter- dependent in- 
terests, and study the problem from the ecunomic aod . 
ethical standpoint. 

As regards production, the prosperity of a people can be 
measured by the fallowing results: 

1. A large production at the least pos.'dble cost. 

2. A Urge consumption of products by those who con- 
sume to enhance their comfort and enjoj'ment. 

3. A constant exchange of [»oducu between producers and 
from producer to i 
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,l'IK EFFEl-T ON PKODUunoN. 
1. Throng ^ftetUiUiiut. 

I( must be admitted at the outset that a brge producliM 
caooot be attained withobt accumulation of capital, and k> 
far as itii coocentratioa places it in the hands at ibate who 
use it to develop the resources of the country, its results 
are I<eneficent and no fault can be fmtnd by the people. 

But Ctipital is an autocrat, and its coucentratioa gives 
power to its possessors which, according to the dictates of 
human nature, they are inclined to use f'-r their own ad- 
vantage, and at the expense of the community. 

In answer to tiiat desiro, an immense amouut of capital 
has been diverted by the owners from producive uM^i to 
purposes of speculation. 

Whatever may be the ultimate result of speculation, it is 
an attempt to realize unearned profits out of the needs of 
the consumers, and instead of fostering production, the 
speculator has all interest in checking it as far as possible. 

BpeculatiuD divides ib* rapitalists la two classes with 
widely different ainu and interests. On one side the pro- 
ducii^ capitalists, who strive main and might to produce 
abundantly and cheaply, and on the other side the specu- 
lators, wlio first seize upon production, and next strive to 
check it that they may increase their i^nfita. 

Speculation has been euh^ized in the pastas the balance- 
wheel of prodtKtion, equalizing the years of abuMance and 
those of scarcity. Whatever It may have done in ancient 
times under diSereat economic conditions, it is in our day 
a very costly and useless economic transaction. 
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8 THE CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. 

(a.) SpfeuSaiian in Raaroad f^l: 

We caD easily trace the evil res.ilis of speculation upon 
railroad managemeot. 

The railroad inlereft is next to the farming interest the 
most important in the ro-iauy. Our rjilroads are c;ipitalized 
at over nine billions of dollars, employ nearly a million of 
men, and their gross earnings do not fall very short of one 
billion of dollars. They go everywhere, and their influence 
is felt in every commercial transaction. To the increase 
of railroads is due the wonderful development ot this coun- 
tr)'> and it has placed within the reach of our ciliiens 
many comforts which otherwise would be unknown. 

And yet it is a notorious fict that our whole railroad 
^ interest is in ihe bands of speculators, who are much more 
intent upon gambling with their stock.i than on promoting 
Ihe welfare of the regions the roads traverse. 

Here then we have one of our leading interests which 
instead of beixg managed aa as to foster the largest pro- 
duction, is managed {Himarily so a« to enable those who 
control the stocks of the rival roads, to gamble and speculate. 

I do not claim that all the roads are mismanaged, but 
I claim that whatever management they receive — good or 
tiad— is not the result of a legitimate deaire to make them 
efficient helps to the prosperity of the country,, but to ihe 
illegitimate de^re to Increase or decrease Ihe value of their 
stocks or securities. And if bad management will best 
accomplish their object, it will be resorted to without any 
compunction on the part of the speculators. 

[[ the speculation in railroad stocks was indulged in by 
outsiders, ii would be bad enough for the country, but it 
wouU l>e as nothing compared to the evil which results 
from a speculation indulged in by the men who control the 
railroads, for they use their power to turn Ihe management 
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5PKCULATI0N. 9 

of the loads from its legiiimale cods to one thai is inimical 
to the JDterests of the people. 

[{ ne reflect upon the immeDse benefits which have t<A- 
lowed the construction of our railroads under their present 
maoagement, we can see in imagination the incrense ot 
prosperity that would follow a policy which would place 
them under the control iif men whose abilttjr and energy 
would be turned s-ilely toward making them as efficient as 
possible for the welfare of the community. 
(6.) Speeulation in Land. 

Of late years the atlention of speculators has been turned 
toward the acquisition of land. Happily for the welfare of 
the producers, thi> Urge extent of unsettled territory in this 
country pl.ices a check upon the power and rapacity of the 
land speculators. But (he evil of land speculation has grown 
wooderfullv io the last few years, and bkis fair to grow 
from this on at a more rapid rate. 

Land speculation has two distinct and different results, 
both detrimeLtal to the welfare of the community. 

Mrst it greatly increases the ainount of tolls which the 
land owners are enabled to coiled from their tenants in 
the shape of rents. 

There Is a l^ilimatc rent to which no intelligent man 
will abject; it is the rent which remunerates the owner for 
the UK of the improvements made on the land. But aside 
fiom it, there is a ground rent, based purely and simply 
on the supposed value of the unimproved land. This grrund 
rent may be levied separately, as is often the case in England, 
or it may be ad<led to the legitimate rent, as is mure usna) 
in this country. In both cases ii is an impositioii upon 
the producers, and of late years it has largely increased on 
account of the upward tendency of land values due to 
speculation. 

The amount of capital in the country seeking investment 
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10 THE Q)NCESTRAT(ON OF WEALTH.^ 

has become so large that ils owners have turned their at' 
tenlion to ihc p>wer gained tlirough the ownership of the 
soil, aod tttey are fast obtaining possesion of the most 
valuable landed property in the country. 

According to the teachings nf orthodox political econmny, 
this increase of capital invested in bud ought la decrease 
the value Ot rents, for with an increased supply tliere ought 
to be a fall in prices, but this law dors not work true so 
lar as capital is concerned. The tnorc ca|Ntal increases, 
the more power it can command, and the larger is the share 
of product it can draw from the consumer. 

The founders of the science of political economy had not 
come in contact with organized capital as it manifests itself 
in our times in the shape ot corporations and trusts, and 
did not realize what a power is monopoly in the hands of 
concentrated wealth. This power will eventually sound the 
death-knell of the capitalist class, felf- preservation will 
compel the producer to fight the capitalist aod overpower 
him in the legislative halls, and strip him of a power he 
so relentlessly miwses. 

The other evil is (he large amount of capital which has 
been invested in Improvement of land solely to attract 
tiuyers, and which is of no value as a help to the produ- 
cive power of the country. Wherever the land fever has 
appeared, immense sums have been spent simply to induce 
buyers to purchase at a large advance, that speculators 
mi^ht unload at a prt^l upon them. 



Altogether the disturbance to the legitimate 
the country through land speculation has been very lai^e, 
and 1 am unable to see that it has reaped any corres- 
ponding benefits. By its help rich men have become richer, 
but the country as a wliolc has lost much more than it has 
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(c.) Mmm^ncom Speeuiatiou. 
Aside from apecuUtion in railroads and land, there is a 
general speculative spirit manifeited tn the United States 
which bodes do good to the welfare of the community. 
The recognized evils of the Louisiana lottery are but a drop 
of water compared to the sea of speculation in which the 
people of America flounders. Men with large amounts of 
concentrated wealth at tbeir command are forever trying to 
(Kiroer some article of prime necessity) or playing bulls and 
bears with some lefritimale branch erf irade. To suppose 
that such practices can take |dace without seriously aSecting 
the producing power ol the country would be to display 
great ignorance <rf economic acience. 

The evil results which follow all kin Is of speculation are 
recognised by the intelligent portion ol the population, but 
the cause is hard to find and the remedy difficult to a|>|dy. 
The root of the evil exists in the concentration uf large 
fortunes, which give undue pown to their possessors, en- 
abling them to realise more profits from speculation than 
from l^itimate preductioo. 

Bpeculaton and mooopoUsta are the frcc-booters of our 
time, who use the forces originally organised for the pro- 
lection of society, to levy tribute from those who fall 
unprotected Into their hands. 

HoDopdy and speculation are very closely related. Every 
successful speculator is more or less a monopdist, and every 
attempt at monop<dy is made with the hope of gaining 
the power over the consumer which is needed to secure 
success in speculation. 
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12 THE CONCENTBATIOS OF WEALTH. 

i. Throinjh WilMrmail of Jjibar. 

Ande from the evil of iipeculatiuii, the concentration of 
veallh a6fects unfavorably productioc by withdrawing many 
able-bodie i men and women from the iield erf production. 
It U the middle classes which produce, the drones and 
parasites are found in the upper and lower classes. 

It is a mistake to claim, as is (rften done by their de- 
fenders, that ihe very wealthy men who are still engaged 
in business, are producers because they maoage enterprises 
sA great impCH-tance. 

Whenever a man has attained the position of a million- 
aire, it takes all his enei^ies to keep together his wealth 
and if he increases it, it U by drawing lo himself the product 
of others. The actual work, that which is of benefit to 
society, done in the eoterpriscit he contrcds, is carried on 
by uitderlings. 

But if these men could be called producers, their number 
is very small compared to the number of persona withdrawn 
from production by the concentration of wealth. Every ricli 
man, aside from his family, is surrounded by a host of 
dependents and menials, who are of no benefit so far as 
society is roocerned. 

Theae rich Idlers and their menials are not the oaly pa- 
msites that society has to support, and the existence (rf a 
large portion of the degraded class can be traced to the 
evil influence of conceutrated wealth. If we admit that the 
direct cauM of abject poverty Is vice, or Wneas, or di- 
wut, we At* JusllflMt In believing that vice, laziness and 
dlteaie are greilly Increaiedby the concentration of wealth. 
It fi ■ (act thai In those communities where wealth is the 
most evenly dUtrlbutnl, the ratio of degraded persons is 
very unJli while tho«s cities where the rich cot^regate are 
always hot-beds of crime and mltery. 
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3. Gtntrul BeimlUf. 

The results of the conceotration ol wealth upon production 
canoi'l be accurately Investigated. There can be no statistics 
as to the Influence of speculation upon the prosperity of 
the country, neither has any person yel undertaken to as- 
certain what pniporlioD of the population is withdiawn 
from productiun through the power acquired by wealthy 
persons to live in idleness, aixl to command the services 
of other men to satisfy thi'ir luxurious wants. 

Any unprejudiced man who has some knowledge of the 
relations ot cause and effect can see that the results are 
evil, and that the piiwer gained through the concentration 
of wealth is used to impede as well as [iromole prodiiction. 



ITS EFFECTS UPON CONSUMPTION "F PiajDUCr-*. 

In past ages, the pmsperity ot a nation was measured 
by the amouat of gold in its coffers, the strength of its 
army and the wealth of its aristocracy. How the common 
people lived, whether they were well fed or starved, were 
trifles not worthy of serious consideration. 

We have somewhat outgrown those antiquated ideas, tiut 
there are yet many persons among ui who measure the 
prosperity of the people by the wealth of its rich class, and 
call that city prosperous which can dti>|day the greatest 
amount erf luxury. 

But those of BS who study these questions in the light 
oi the latest knowledge, realize that it is itot among the 
rich that we must look for the proofs of real prosperity, 
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but among the middle cUss, among those who coiutituie 
Ihe bone and sinew of the nation. Monomials of our day 
no longer measure Ihe wealth o{ the counlry by the gold 
in Its vaults, the size of it; palaces, or the lu:(ury of its 
courts, but by the cunsuiiiption of nourishing ffMxl, the qua- 
lity of Ihe cluihing, the comfort of the homes, and the 
number of rooms occupied by each family. Measured by 
tliat standard, it is clear that the more production is dif- 
fused among all classes, the more prosperous the country 
must be. 

The waste of Ihe means of prosperity caused by the con- 
centration of wealth isenormous. In the eye of Ihe econo- 
mist, one man is as good as another, and the gr&iter 
comfort attaiiw^ by one rich person cannot compensate 
the loss of comfort sustained by several poor persons. The 
power (A enjoyment is limited, and the family who possesses 
several palatial re»dences can enjoy but little more thnn 
the family who possesses one comfortable home, but it can 
and does prevent the comfort of the many families who 
have only restricted ami insufficient shelter. 

This fact is made clear by what look place In old sla- 
very days, ia those limes, the owner lived in grand style 
in the big house, himself and family enjoying .lU Ihe lux- 
ury that money could purchase, while In the negro quarters 
Ihe slaves lived in 1(^ cabins, and had to be satialied with 
cheap clothes atid plain food. 

Such a state of things might be conudered satisfactory 
by the slave owners, but no impartial observer ivould con- 
tend that it was as prosperous a state of things as the 

condition existing in <i Korthem township, where wealth was 

more diffused, and all the inhabitants enjoyed a fair share 

of comfort. 
It is evident that the conditions which then existed at 

Ihe South are repealing Ibemselves all through the counlry, 
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perhaps tD a woise (unn than io slavery times, for the 
stave o»ner at leasf had the re^mnsibiliiy ci( the support 
and care of the slaves, while now the rich congregate in 
their weahhy quarters, and the poor huddle in their mise- 
rable tenemeots, without any common interest such as would 
lend to bind them tc^ether. 

If there was such an abundance of production that every- 
one bad all the necessaries or comforts ot life, there would 
be no occasion, from the standpoint of the consumption of 
products to find fault with the undue concentration of 
wealth, hut it is certainly unworthy of the intelligence of 
a civilized people to see one portion of tho nation owning 
palatial residences, represecting labor and material sufficient 
to build one thousand comlorlable homes, while other hu- 
man beings in the same city live in cellars, or are crowded 
so that a whole family must be satisfied with one or two 
ill- ventilated rooms. 

The rich have horses and carriages they seldom use, 
food they cannot eai, clothes they hardly ever wear, books 
they never read, while thousands are suffering for the ne- 
cessaries of life, or if they can supply their more pressing 
wants, lack the lime and the means which would greatly 
increase the amount of their enjoyment. 

Bettii^ aitide the MoCimenlal side of the question, the 
disagreeable feeling which the sight of sulfering and des 
titution always causes to the right-minded men and women, 
and looking at the question from a purely economic stand- 
point, it must be conceded that the concentration of wealth 
is riot conducive to the greatest prosperity of the country, 
because it does not pUce production in the possession of 
those who can use it to the greatest advantage. 

The digestion of the social organism is not good, and not 
as targe a portion of the production is as»milated as would 
be under a better system of distribution. 
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ITS EFFECT UPON EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS. 

The exchange of products is the crowning glory at civi- 
lisation and the most potent factor fur the welfare of 
. humanilj. An extended and profitable foreign commerce 
and a healthy and lively home trade are sure signs fA 
public prosperity. 

If the railroads and vessels are busy to the full extent 
ot their capacity and the home stores crowded with eager 
buyers, we may feel assured th*t the manufaeiurea are not 
idle and (hdt all lines of production are enjoying a fair 
state of activity. The blood of the social organism is in 
a healthy state of circulation, and its vivifying influence \s 
felt in the most remote corner of the community. 

Is the presence erf a wealthy class conducive to this 
deairable state of things? Does (he concentration of wealth 
tend to increase exchanges? 

There are yet amoc^ us many persons who believe that 
a wealthy class which spculs money freely is an advantage 
to the nation. Those who live by supplying the whims of 
the rich, or those whose eyes are danled by thf splemlor 
of the stores and other establishments supported by the 
wealthy, ]aok upon these outward signs as maris of real 
prosperity, for they do not see beneath the surface or cal- 
culate at what cost they are attained. 

As a matter of fact, the bulk of the trade of the country 
is not supported by the rich, but by ihe middle class, attd 
the real prosperity of the people docs not come from the 
expenditure in Its midst of the money levied as tolls from 
the laboring classes, but comes from legitimate exchanges 
among those who produce. 
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It would be easy to point oul to counlries where the 
contrast is the greatest between the rich and the poor, and 
:ihnw that they du not have as much commerce according 
In the amount of their aggregate wealth as those countries 
where it is better distributed, but a statement of certain 
facts within the knowledge of everyone, wilt better illustrate 
the iufluence ol the concectration of wealth upon the ex- 
changes of the community. 

We will suppose a tract of 5,000 acres, belonging to live 
men. 'J his tract is divided in one hundred lots of fifty 
acres, each supporting one family. Each of the owners 
keeps carriages and hcvses. The renters walk. 

Itut let us suppiose that a change talces place, and that 
the hundred families own their land and do longer have to 
pay rent. 

I'art of the. money thus left in their hands will be used 
lo buy pleasure vehicles. 'I'hese liundrnl conveyances, 
scattered through the community, will at once give nork 
to more blacksmiths, and soon support a mo.1esl iaclf.ry, 
both for repairs and lo supply the incieasin^ needs of the 
community. There will tie an increase of prosperity as 
measured by the consumption of products, for one hundred 
families will ride instead ot five, there will be an increase 
of cichanges, and there will be a marked improvement In 
the character of the exchanges. The farmers exchanging 
the products of their fields for the result of the labor and 
skill erf the wagon-makers, while formerly they were paying 
rents for which they receivid nothing but the privilege ot 
keeping in their hands a portion of the product of their 
tabor, and these rents were paid out by the owners in ex- 
change for whatever they desired. 'I'hus the circle trf 
profitable exchanges was broken by the presence of middle 
men — the owners — who virtually had all their wanti supplied 
without giving anything in return. 
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But it is not only in ihe Mai- of pleasure vehicles that 
an iacreasc of exchanges would follow. 

If the lent oi the land was only three dollais an acre, 
it would make the sum of tifleen thousand dollarii ihal 
would remaiD annually in the hands of the farmers to be 
exchanged in excess o! their former expenses, thus adding 
vastly to the prosperity of the community. 

This amount of money, as formerly paid lu the owners, 
was spent in adding to the luxury oi their lives thus 
withdrawing more labor from producive enterprises. The 
necessary expenses of these rich lamilies would have to be 
provided by their male members who would I.e compelled 
to become producers to gain iios.'iesslon of such things as 
they could exchange to satisfy their wants, and thus would 
leave the drones and become useful members of society. 

The example 1 have here applied to a farming community 
can be duplicated in all classes of society. Whether it is 
the diminuliou of house rents in the city, reducing thi: sum 
paid by the workers to the landlords, or the increa.-te of 
wages, reducing the profits of the manufacturers, , or a fall 
in the rate of interest, reducing the amount of fixed in- 
comes, whenever the tmnsfer ot purchasing power is from 
the man who has more than tiie average of comfort to the 
man who has te&s, the change is always (ullowed by an 
increase of exchanges and of social prosperity. 

The ability to spend passes from the man who returns 
nothing to society for what he receives, to the man who 
gives a fair equivalent for what he gets, from the roan 
who does not care to exchange because all his wants are 
already supplied, to the man who is keen to spend 
because he has not yet enjoyed all the pleasuren ihat are 
placed within his reach. 

It decreases the amount ol toll-money and increases the 
amoiini of exchange- money. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Whut lilile I have said is, [ think, sufficient to show that 
undue concentration of wealth is not conducive to the 
highest pros|)erity of the country. 

It puts 10(i much power in the hands of men who have 
a direct interest to check production, or to obtain posses- 
won of large amounts of products that they may increase 
their fortunes through speculation. 

It is not conducive to a healthy distribution, giving sorae 
much more than they can en}oy, and to others much less. 

It does not encourage profitable exchanges, a large portion 
of [he community being withdrawn from the army of pro- 
ducers, and living in idleness supporteil by the useful wwkers. 

It may be lawful for one class to levy lolls npon another, 
and it may even be argued that under certain conditions 
it is necessary for the advance of civilization, but it can 
be safely asserted that it is not the system calculated to 
[HtNnote the greatest prosperity of a people, and just as 
nations became more prosperous as they got rid of slavery 
and aristocracy, so every change that will diminish the 
concentration of wealth and diSuse production more evenly 
among the people, will be followed by better economic con- 
ditions and a higher state of piosperity. 

So we may safely conclude that it is for the interest of 
all intelligent citizens to support such measures as will tend 
to the suppression of large fortunes, and to bring about a 
more equitable distribution of the products of the nation. 
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FABT in. 

ITS INFLUENCE UPON itOIUlJS. 



LDXURY. 

Hie eoonodiiG proaperlly of « cowHry Is not the onlf 
thing to be considered. The nwml iofluences of the con- 
centntim of nealth have atao great tmportance, and are 
worthy of a careful tlody. 

The Americaiu are a peculiar peopk. De«.«iided from 
almoBt every nation on the earth, they have acquired a 
character of their own, molded by the special condilioos 
of their environment. 

The acquisition of comfort and wealth is the leadii^ mo- 
tive which has brought the emigranta here, and in accord- 
ance with that univcraal desire, no KMrkticD has been 
placed upon individual enierprlM, and the most tempting 
prizes have been left in reach of those who should possess 
the needed quaHficatkm* to attain then. The reauh has 
been the creation ol a nation which cannot be surpassed 
for enterprise, perseverance and executive abinty, but tt hM 
also transformed the whole country into a race coarse 
where the univeraal goal is wealth. The ndtemeot oi the 
contest and the magnitude of the prizes have so taken pos- 
seesioa of the minds ol the American petqite that they have 
BO thought but for the pursull of wealth, and sncreaa and 
failure ire measured by its possesuon. 

The pursuit of wealth cannot in Itself be con^dered as a 
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tnoni evil, for while sume men may stoop to very dishoneat 
meaos to acquire it, yet a^a whole, a tiatioa cannot become 
wealthy without displaying many worthy qualities, and it 
is a simrce <rf commendation, and not of blame, that the 
United Slater shouLI havr fostered a spirit which , has led 
lu such a high state of production. 

But if the acquiriiion of wealth is not detrimental to the 
moral character of the people, the use made of our wealth 
through its unequal distribution cap lie Open to objection. 

Economy is not one of the American virtues. II they 
produce largely, they also spend freely. Those who won the 
prizes in the race for wealth, first secured all desirable 
comfort, and next turned their attention to the enjoyment of 
luxuries. As concentrated wealth increased, the lasie for 
luxnries increased bIso, until it is now acknowledged, both 
in Euro}>c and in this country, that the people of the Dnited 
Slates spend more in that direction than any other nation 
upon the face of the earth, and that this class of expendi- 
ture is steadily on the Jacrease. 

To thoae who can a£E>ird to lead a luxurious life, the 
greatest evil is that it emasculates all the manhood out tA 
them. They pmbaUy possess a reserve force which they 
inherit from their more plainly raised ancestors, but the 
letkdeDcy of diis torn of Indulgence is to breed a class of 
men and women who have no Dative strength, and are 
hot-bed i^nti, unable to stand the strain at the struggle 
for existence, lliey are a dead weight on the nation, and 
have to be carried by the more manly and useful part of 
ttae conmunity. In the competitive struggle between na- 
tions, and in the 6ght against adverse conditions, these 
knurioudy nurtured scions of wcahhy families handicap the 
real Inilera, and the more numerous they are, the greater 
are Ae odds agunst the people whi support them. 
. Happily for us, their number is not yet so great but that 
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we can &tand Iheir presence without too great a strain. 
They are a class set apart, which has an existence of its 
otvD, and does out mix with the remainder of the commu- 
Dity. Ihey congregate in large cities, and are useless ex- 
cressences on the body economic, which they hamper in 
the exercise of itt functions, but yet tor ihe present, doiiot 
prevent from fuiniling all necessary actions. 

Itiit Ihe evil of their -presence is nothing to the evil of 
. their influence, for they poison the syHlem and spread false 
ideas of succcRS all through the nation. 

All through the country we find an ever- increasing num- 
ber of nien anil women who cannot aSord to epend for 
luxury, buj who, carried by the example oi the really weal- 
thy, live beyond iheir means, and sacrifice their comfort 
and happiness in the worship of empty show and irtyle. 

It is natural that it should be so. In a nation entered 
into a race for wealth, as is now the case with the Ameri- 
can people, the winners are lookrti up to as the embodiment 
cif success, and as the ability to indulge in luxuries is the 
only distinctive mark allowed in this democratic country 
to those who are successful, all ambitious persons who fail 
to win a prize try to hide iheir defeat and to appear at 
leaiit {tartially victorious. 

Of late much thought has been given to that question, 
and il has been a favorite subject for ti.e moralists of our 
day, to write against ihis tendency of our times toward 
show and style, and away from the simple haUts of our 
i.ncestors. But words are at best a poor barrier against 
the strong tide which is silently, but surely, currying the 
American people in that direction. 

So long as wealth is concentrated in the hands of a class, 
that class will be looked up to by the average citizen, and 
many persons in trying to imitate them will prefer ostenta- 
tious display to the real conirorts of life. , 
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The evil result of iliis oaiiona) tendency is its iafluence 
upon character. The prosi>erity of the country is based on 
tlic true aod the real, while the display o! luxury among 
those who cannot afiord it is a cult c^ (lie false. 

ConifoTE comes from Ihe possession of what we can enjoy, 
and Ihe mure comfurt a nation pnsseNscs, and the better 
and the stronger its men and women will be. Ilut the 
luxury of the poor is the ostentaiiokis display of the pos- 
sesion of certain thiugs acquired, not for the comfort to 
be derived from their u.m, but fjr th^ elfjci the display 
will have upon the community at lai^e. 

Although this tendency has greatly increased ^nce the 
H'ar, there is gr«d reason to believe that the evil has not 
reached yet very deep in the hearts of the A raeritan people, 
and that the sterling qualities inherited from our worthy 
ancestors are yet latent in the hearts of many of those 
who foolishly and thoughtlessly obey the behests of the 
fashions of our times. 

hut the current is growing deeper aiMl stronger every 
day, and the reustance curresptHidingly grows weaker. 

The force of example is something we can hardly ap- 
preciate, especially on Ihe young, and if the economic 
conditions are not changed, (he p<HSQa instilled by a lalse 
estimate fA success and spread through the public mind 
by ibe luxurious exislence of our millionaires, will cause 
the American people of the next century to worship wealth 
and display to such an extent as will leave far behiiul 
the worship of Mrth, as exemplified in the past in the 
kingdoms of Europe. 
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SEliVILITY. 

A great deal is said in this country about the dignity of 
lalior, biit no one has yet been found to uplioid the idea 
that menial services had a good Influence on characier. 
We have numerouH examples ot men and wonien who 
achieved distinction in many directions, who Ktarled in 
life from the humblest ranks of society, and who at some 
lime labored with their hands in some useful occupation, 
but we have no account, so fur as I can recollect, of any 
such person having been for any Icnglh of lime willingly in 
domestic service. 

It may be difficult to analyze the reasons why domestic 
service should be avoided by all j.ersons of independent 
character, but the fact remains that there is somelhint; in 
it which makes it irksome to persons imbued with proper 
Ideas of personal equality. 

ft is prolmbly the depended nature of the services ren- 
dered which creates that feeling. The men and women 
employed in a store or a factory, although tubject to rules 
kud orders, feel (hat they are port of a piecr of machinery 
which Is carried on according to well-established business 
principles, and that (here are good reasons for every ser- 
vice required from them, while the servant feels that he 
>s controlled by the caprices or whims of his master. 

Again, the workman feels himself of some use to society, 
and knows that he honestly e»rns the wages tie receives, 
aikd that by good conduct and the display of his besi 
qualities he may rise in life and improve his position, while 
the servant too often leels that his labor is of no value to 
society, and that his promotion will not depend upon the 
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exercise ol any manly qualities, but upon his ability to suit 

the capricious or fastidious taste of the persons wlio have 

Lot the reasons be what they may, the fact remains the 
same. Menial services are irksome to persons of indepen- 
deol character, and are taken up by those who lack the 
moral liber which is necessary to good citizenship. 

Character is largely molded by the environment aad the 
result of the concentration of wealth is to iacrease the 
demand for domestic service, and thus to lower the inde. 
pendence, and increase the servility of the American people. 
The amount of bribe-money which is devoted to persuading 
the American citizen to sell his personal independence and 
take lip menial service is steadily on the increase, and the 
bribes lire daily becoming larger, so as to reach a better 
class of men and women, and induce them to leave the 
service of society and wait npo:i the drones supported by 
the community. 

Gradually all the degrading hahitn of Europe are making 
their appearance here. 

Chief among them is the habit of lipping, the most de- 
grading — and in a small way the most corrupt — transaction 
which can take place between employer and employee, where 
money is paid, not for services rendered, as between man 
and tnan, but for the »l<sequiousness and the servility shown 
in rendering the service;;. 

This habit is a new impirtation here, brought by our rich 
men on their return from travels in the old countries, and 
was only found in America in old times in the slave stales, 
where it was very properly an adjunct ot slavery. 

But the deterioration of Americsn character is progressing 
so fast that we find here men willing to tip and willing 
to be tipped in all ranks of life, and at the present rale of 
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progress the oext century will probably see the ciistam 
fully established anong us. 

The servile character of the press Is well known, but it 
only reflects the growing servility of the people. The press 
dubs sha.Tn titles to every man who has accumulated money, 
toadies up our rich class, and chronicles the doings of our 
millionaires because it suits the taste ol their readers. In 
a community imbued with a prr.per spirit of equality, a 
servile press wnuld find no support, and would have to fill 
its columns with matter more worthy of a free people. 

Slowly the etiquette of the royal courts is adopted at our 
ca^ntal. The invitations of the President, like those of kings, 
are looked upon as commands and obeyed as such, and the 
host of the feast, instead of seeing to the comfort of his 
guests, is served first, as if his position raised him above 
the demands of good breeding, (juesiions of precedence are 
agitated among tlie wives of our representatives, and it has 
come to pass that the men we elect to represent us, and 
to execute our laws, are allowed lo look upon themselves 
as having been singled out from the common herd for social 
distinction, instead of having been singled out to serve 
the people. 

tut of the wealthy class, a 
t apart who assume to be 
society. Uoder the lead of Ward Mac Allister, they tend 
more and more to constitute themselves into a close corpo- 
ration, and vie with the ]']umpean nobility in their pride 
and exdusiveness. 

The senseless dictates of these society people carry more 
and more weight with those servile people who worship 
them from afar, and try to imitate them to the best of 
their ability. 
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Disguise it as we cmy, we must acknowledge that a change 
is coming upon our character, habits, modes of life and 
niaodard of actions which is drawing us away from our 
ideal of (he true American citizen, and that however the 
intelligent and independent men and women among us may 
deplore or even resent it, they arc unable to stay the tide 
which is carrying everything before it. 

It seems clear to me that this change is due lo the 
presence among us of a class of men who, after accumula- 
ting in their bands large amounts of concentrated wealth, 
have turned their attention to the enjoyment uf luxurious 
atd idle lives. The deterioration of their aims reacts upon 
the whole nation, and deteriorates the whole social organism. 



POLITICAL COREUPTION. 

The use of money in politics has become so open in 
this country, and controls the enactment of our laws to such 
an extent, that it is unnecessary for me to spend time in 
proving its existence. It is a weil-known fact that the lobby 
has more inSuence on l^slation than pubbc (pinion, and 
that wbile our representatives are elected to safeguard the 
interests erf their constituents, they more often pass laws 
which enable private iudividuals or corporatiocis to acquire 
wealth at the expense of the producing classes. 

For several years there has been a fierce contest in our 
legislative balk between capital and labor, and atthotigh labor 
has won the victory whenever thoroughly awakened and 
organized, yet in the thousand and one skirmishes which 
have more combined influence than the few great pitched 
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battles, caphal has been steadily victoriiMS, and the whole 
trend of legislation han placed more and more povier in 
the hands of the cai^talists. 

This rcstilt has been attained through tlie help (A ihe 
lobby, an institution which is the oittgrowth of representa- 
tive governmenis, taking the jJace filled in autocratic go- 
vernmenb by court favorites. 

The lobby is organised corruption and bribery reduced 
to a fine art. Its |>resence and its woA show that there 
IS something unsound in our political system, and if it i& 
the system which is rcspon^hle for ii, the sooner it >s 
amended the better it will be for our prosperity. 

This free use of money in politics, and this well^organizcd 
lobby are peculiar to the I'nited Btates, and is the result 
of Ihe exceptional conditions under which this country hns 
been developed. 

The independent character of the American people is well 
Icnown, and it is upon that characteristic that those who 
first settled the country relied tat its material devek>|Mnent. 
Id pursuance of this policy, no restriction was placed upon 
. individual appropriation of portions of Ihe national domain, 
and alt its wealth was thiown open to be scrambled for 
by the citizens in their privnte capacity. 

All that was expected from ihc guvemrocnt was U> safe- 
guard individuals in their private possessions. 

In a new country, where opportunities of all kinds are 
laid open to all comers, the principle of "first come, first 
served" would naturally obtain and be sanctioned by the 
laws. Up to a certain point the principle is sound enough, 
but the mistake made was to place no restrictive limit upon 
it, for thus a great many men were enabled toobtain large 
possessions <n exchange for a mere song. 

As the country developed, public needs manifested them- 
selves, and new opportunities were offered for profitable 
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Bui many <rf these new enterprises had, oii 
account of their ptibtic character, to receive legislative 
sanction. These franchines, as they are called, were reck- 
lessly given away.' Anything and everything to eocourafne 
individual enterprise. 

When experience showed that the power delegated to our 
representatives could be used to increase the opportunities 
to acquire wealth, the attention of the capitalists was turned 
in that directioa, and they soon discovereJ that a new field 
had been opened in ibis country, which offered Urge returns 
for small amounts of capital invested. 

Acute minds set themselves to work to discover what 
privitegi'S the re)ireseniativeB of the people had in their 
power to bestow, and congressmeu, representatives and 
aldermen were seen in a new Ught, as disposers of this 
wurkl's goods and to be cultivated for the sake of the 
money that could be made out of the privileges at their 



Men with the special gift of influencing iheir^ fellow -men 
found a new carreer opened to them, and constituted them- 
selves into a lobby, ready to promote any measure if the 
pay was sufficient to warrant the dis[^y oif their ability. 

This is the phase we have now reached. 

The men who had the foreright to appreciate the value of 
the privileges so freely offered have obtained posMssioo. 

The pec^, realiiiag what they have dune, and seeing 
these men forming into a class and seeking to perpetuate 
their power, are ready to declare war, and seek to regain 
what they have so looJii^ly given away. 

Thoroughly awakened, and with all their most valuable 
privileges out of their hands, they propose to retrace their 
steps and take back that which they claim hehmgs to them, 
but the privileged class does not intend to aUow itself to 
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be stripped of its present poisessions without a hard light. 

This condition of things has been helped by two factors 
which will have to be removed before the people caD gain 
the victory. 

The lirst ot these factors is the mistaken belief that living 
generations can give away public wealth. 

It will be recognized, sooner or later, that public wealth 
is held under a perpetual entail, and cannot be alienated 
from public control under any circumstances whatever: 

It is not my intention to discuss iliat question in this 
book, but I wish to pUce myself on record in stating my 
conviction that the time is coming wlien it will be recog* 
nized that legislatures were transcending their powers when 
they granted frunchise^ unlimited in time, and that eventually 
their grants will be repudiated. When that lime comes, it 
will be seen that the streets of a city or the highways oE 
a nation do not belong to the present generation for all 
time to come, but only for the time they are using them. 
The attempt to control the economic conditions of our 
successors is, like the ruler's right of succession in autocratic 
governments, a relic of barbarous times, and future gene- 
rations will understand tliat the earth belongs to the living 
and not to the dead. 

The other factor which' mast be changed is, the weak 
spot in our legislative system. 

Representative government, while a great improvement 
upon the despotic, is yet too far removed from the people, 
and we place too much power in the hands of the men 
who are supposed to represent us. Tlie coming government 
is what is called Direct Legislation. 

Fully inaugurated in many parts of Switzerland, it has, 
by the help of the Initiative and the Referendum, proved 
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aa efficieDt remedy for most ol the evils of the representa- 
tive system, eliminatiDg its weak points and retaioing its 
useful features. 

As these weak points manifest themselves, Direct Legis- 
lation attracts more attention and it is only a question of 
time when it shall be fully adopted. 

I do not see bow the laboring classes can regain pos- 
session of the position which truly belongs to them, under 
the representative system. I believe they will be able to 
retain in their hands what they have not yet lost, but 1 
doubt if they can regain possession of what their predeces- 
sors have so foolishly i;iveo away, except under such terms 
as would leave them Anancially no better off than before, 
so long as they must do business through a set of roea 
who can he influenced by a lobby which is backed by the 
untold millions of the money-making class. 

But the discussion of these two questions Is not in the 
line of the investigations I am trying to make, and f will 
pass to the con^deration of some measures we might 
inaugurate, which wouM tend to diminish the concentration 
of wealth, and thus remedy some of the evils that result 
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THE REMEDIES. 

The evils resuUing from the undue cuncenl ration of wealth, 
which f have tried to point out id the precciling pages, 
may Rcem to careless thinkers very trivial and of tittle 
importance. 

They may call attention to our growing prosperity, to the 
great increase io production, to the higher standard of 
living among the working classes, to the gradual shortening 
of the hours of labor, and to all that which is done by 
charity to alleviate the sufferings of ihe poor. 

But while it must be acknowledged that there is a gradual 
improvement in the coudiiion of the producing classes, yet 
it is felt that this improvement bears aa comparison to 
the increase of production, and on that account there is 
among the workers a growing discontent with present 
conditions, and this discontent, instead oE diminishing, is on 
the contrary steadily ou the increase. 

If I am correct in my diagnosis, the evil results which 
follow a defective distribution of wealth are only commen- 
cing to manifest themselves. Our actual economic condition 
is of very recent date, and the concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a class is a new process, only inaugurated to 
any extent since the close of the civil war. 

Any one who can look back on the situation twenty years 
ago, and see what gigantic strides have been taken in that 
direction, and who realizes that the conditions which have 
allowed such rapid advances have not changed — except that 
the power in the hands of the rich has greatly increased 
— can, without any great stretch of imagination, represent 
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thirty years 

Uut it is no: proktble that such a stale of things will 
Ije allowed to go on undisturbed many more years. The 
working pec^le are too intelligent, and are too thoroughly 
awake to the gravity of the situation, ti> allow ihemselve* 
to be bound hand and (oot by a ruling clau. Alreaiiywe 
he.r the mutierings of [he threatening Rtorin, and see the 
ht'Sts gathering Ihemselvei for the coming conflict. 

It is not the workmen alone wiio are awake to the gravit/ 
ol the luluation. Uoth ia Europe and in America, scientists 
and phibolhrr-pists have set their wits to work lu lind the 
causes of the general dissatisfaction, and are joining hands 
with the proletaHat to bring about a more just and humane 
distribution ot the necessaries of life and of the comf>rls 
of existence. 

I do not for my part, believe in revolutionary measures, 
nor that the drsirtd changes will be attained by violent 
meaos, and while tlie methods I shall advocate may seem 
very radical to persons of conservative disposition, yet I 
believe that they are all in the line of evolutionary progress, 
and easily practicable without any serious dlsturbanct; to 
(he existing state of society. 

But while 1 believe that the necessary changes can be 
accomplished without srrious disturbance, i realize also that 
their thorough adoption depends upon an entire change in 
the fundamental ideaH which have so far controlled tlie 
political actions of the American people. 

The ruling idea upon which the ecunomics ol this country 
have been organized, is the Ijaitta Fake idea, which has 
been so ably advocated by Mr. Spencer and his co adjutors. 
It is true it has not been strictly adhered to. Here and 
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there practical questions have turned up which could not 
be settled without encroaching upon private rights, but it 
hai always been done under protest. Except in case nf 
war, when oatioual independence had to be protected at any 
cost) the community has never been recognized as an organic 
whole, able to promoic the comFort of its component parts. 

Whenever any economic question presents itself, the com- 
munity disolvea itself into a ccnglomeration of individuals, 
each with special rights which have to be maintained. On 
that account it is now almost impossible to promote any 
ecODOfoic measure which tends to the public good, fur the 
spirit which has controlled economic legislatinn until this 
date is opposed to any such change. 

TinB JjoiMU Fairt theory is breaking down of late, mainly 
because practical questions have compelled the people to 
violate it lime nnd again. But whenever it has been set 
aside it was always done for the benefit of individuals, and 
it is thoHC individuals, and not the Keneral jHiblic, who (lav's 
been principally benefited. Kow the commMi people coni- 
tnence to ask themselves why, if the government must lo 
often interfere in economics, it should not interfere for the 
good of the whole community and not for the good of a 
few todividuaid only. 

At this time the American mind is very much unsettled 
on all these questions. Educated in the' old democratic Idea 
of the equality and independence of all men, abd of the 
beauty of free competition under equal [wofection, they find 
practical results from these theories which are very far from 
bringing about a state of equality and of personal inde- 
pendence. SaluraHy it causes quite a wrench to recognize 
the evil results of the free competition Experiment, and to 
acknowledge that It is through the extension of combined 
action, or the public co-ordination d individual Interests, 
that we must took for the desired resiilts. 
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It 15 not from the old aUiesmeo nor from the old pirtlea 
that any great changes can be expected. They have blown 
cold too long to blow hot now, and all we can look Cor 
from them is some slight mod ili cat ions in oiir laws and in 
our public policy, in favor fA the welfare of the conimiiDily 
and al the cx|>ense of privileged individuab. But the old 
parties will make those changes under protest, and because 
a growing public sentiment compels them lo act in a manner 
entirely opixtsed to their past traditions. 

But the new generation is educate! in an entirely different 
spirit, and to them we must look 'for the thorough work 
which will have to be done, llic yimng men and women 
who are now coming upon the stage have very different 
ideas from those which obtained thirty or forty years ago, 
and have left behind ra<iny superstitious which now prevent 
intelligent action. 

They are ready to appreciate ihe fact that there are many 
economic problcnts which can only be satisfactorily settled 
by the combined action of Ihe whole people, while there 
are others which are better settled if left to individual con- 
trol, and they will fearlessly apply the remedy of tiie na- 
tionalization of industries wherever it will promote the 
welfare of the community, unhampered l>y the now prevail- 
ing idea of the prionly of the rights of the individuals over 
those of the people. 

The remedies I Eh:.li pro|oae are not of a quick nature, 
and win not bring about ttie equaliiaiion of wealth in a ftw 
years. I simply advocate some iniportant changes in our 
ptiMtc policy, which, in my estimation, will first lend (o 
stop the further concentration of wealth, and next, Kriidu- 
ally diffuse it more healibUy through all the members of 
the ccxnmunity. They are based upon that moru correct 
knowledge which is slowly tukin^ possesion of the civilized 
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world, which lecogaiies the economic solidarity of the hu- 
man race, aad sees in every nation social organiKms, perfectly 
competent tu promote the weliare of all their component 
parts, not by allowing ihem a fair field for a free compe- 
titive tight, but by coordinating Iheir powers and using 
them for the bene5t of the whole community. 

flow far this co-ordination may be canled on in future 
ages, Is a queitioD I do not propose to discuss here. I 
propose to deal with actual questions, with those which press 
upon us for prompt solution. 

The problems ot the day must be settled Id the light cf 
our own welfare, and according to the dictates uf our own 
intelligence, trusting that future generations will be fully 
competent to solve the new problems which are forever 
■pringing up in the path of progress. 



LIMITATION OF OWNERSHIP IX LAND^ 

1 believe that it is rect^nized by all students of social 
science, that the ptoUem of the proper distribution of (he 
soil is one of the most important which presents llseH for 
pmmpt solution. 

I do not believe with Henry George that it !e "the" 
problem, which once solved, will right every social wrong, 
but it must be acknowledged that as the occupancy of the 
■oil is the basis of all production, it is of the utmost im- 
porlance to society, who shall possess it, and how it shall 
be divided. 

The best result accomplished by the labors of Henry 
George has been to create a discussion wNcb has made 
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evideot that there is no power on eatth which can give 
a ju&t title to the soil, and that all ownership of land 
must, in !he nature o( things, be based upon occupancy 
and protected liy force. 

I'he occupancy may be fictitious, as when adventurers 
look possession of whole continents in the name of their 
kings, or Uckol by actual force, as when armed invasions 
cMiquered weaker nation.'^, or occupancy and force may be 
thoroughly organized aud legalized, as when governments 
confer titles to the land, but in all cases occupancy and 
force are toand at the ba^s of all titles to the land when- 
ever we look for them far back enough. 

In tills country a little more Nhow at justice has >>een 
maintained than in older civilized countries, because ai the 
time of iLs settlenieiit ideas <rf light and wrong had made 
tome advance, and efforts were put forth to acquire an 
honest title from the Indianain possession; but those Indiana 
had no just title to the land, and could only itansfer rights 
they had gained by occupancy and lorce. 

This much it was necessary to say to answer the objec- 
tions of those who cUim that ihe land belongs to the so- 
called owners of Ihe soil, and that society has no moml 
right to regulate its possession. Iheir arguments amcui.t 
to ihb: Society has already settled that question, and has 
conferred perraaoent titles ttpon present owners, and this 
generation has tio right to undo the wnHc done by its 
predecesura. 

And this brings us at once in [M^iietKC of this question 
which is fundamental to the nnpr>>veaient of society. lias 
one generation the right to I ind its saccesaors? And I, for 
one, answer: It has not. The earth l<elongs to the living 
and not to the dead. 

And in regard tn land, as there is no one who has the 
right to grant a just title to any |iortion of the globe, and 
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as all titles must be susuined by fbrcei they must be sub- 
ject to the power which created them. I,aw gave posses»on 
to the present owners, and if the welfare of society reiiaitcs 
it, law can take it away from them. 

Thus stated, the question presents itself as one of expe- 
dieocy. 1 claim, with most modem writers, that the orga- 
nized power of society, that which represents its collective 
strength, has the moral right to change the rtlatioos of 
the citizens to the soil. Iliis right has often been exercised 
in Europe, with the moral approval of civilized society — 
except, of course, of that part which was stripped of undue 
advantages — and is now excrcisi.-d by the Priiish government 
in the settlement of the Irish land question. 

lUit If society has the right, it does not follow that it 
would be expedient to use it. 

If it was posMble or pri.fitabte for society to hold the 
soil in common, the que-ttion would nooo be answered. 

A stale of society where each individual would have an 
equal right to all the sc»l, as every one has now a right 
to the equal use of streets and highways, would be an 
ideal one, but unhappily EU(:h a state of things is imprac- 
ticable. Such communism does exitt in countries which 
have attained but a limited development, or where the po. 
pulatlon is «a scarce as to encroach but little on the re- 
sources of the soil, but all present experience shows that 
the parcelling out of the land is necessary to its highest 
production, and it is on that account thut the present 
system hu been legalized. 

fk> that, until present conditions are changed, il would 
not be expedient to do away with private ownership of the 
soil, and as titlcE sre necessary to the piesent system, it 
would not be expedient to do away with titles, nor to rely 
upon occupancy as the baws of ownership of bod. 

In our search after remedies, we must avoid anylhii^ 
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of a revolutionary iiAture,^ and remembertog that our present 
system is the result oi a growth and not of arbitrary design, 
we must seek for such measures as will gradually modify 
and correct present evils and improve the economic condU 



Up to this date two different remedies have been proposed. 
One is the scheme made famous under the name of "single 
tax") by which the advantage of private ownership would 
be nullified by taxation in favor of the whole commimity. 

The other is the national iiation ol the soil, by which 
the land belonging to the nation, would b« leased to indi- 
vidnals onterms'to be settled as experience and expediency 
directed. 

Both those schemes are, in my estimation, revolutionary 
in character. We have no experience to show ua what the 
result might !«, and they would bic dangerous experiments 
to make, neither have I any idea that society is ready to 
try them at this time. 

The remedy I propose is a much milder one, and could 
be tried without much idisturbaitce to society. It is the 
liniitalioa nf ownership in land, or the assumption by society 
of the right to limit the amount of land any one man can 

The principle is not nev in this country. The limit placed 
upon the amount of land that a citizen can leceive free 
from the government is precisely of the same nature. U 
has been found expedient, and conducive l» the welfare of 
society to limit the size ot the farm, or town tot, or mine, 
that any mic person receives free from the public domain, 
and it is precisely the same principle I advocate, extetided 
so as to apply to the possession of land acquired by any 
means whatsoever. 
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Tcforc 1 inquire into wbal would be the probable result 
vpoii the wetbre of the commuDity, of the limilatioo of 
ownership of the laud, 1 wish to explain what i mean by 
these tenn*, and how I propoac that ll should be accom- 
idished. 

ll would be Impracticable tv carry out this \fi\cj by 
micb general laws u legttUiure* are no food of enactinf;. 
The difference In the economic conditiona of the leveia] 
portions of a state are so great, thai what would pron 
beneficent for one might prove disastrous for the other. It 
is one of thoM questions which, like ihe Hcenidi^ of aelGng 
liquor, should be left to local option. Legislatures should 
■ pass laws giving to co-jnlies, or townships, or incorporated 
cities, or any other political division — the smaller the better 
— the right lo decide the maximum amount of land any one 
person should be allowed to own within its precincts, and 
the conditions attached to i's possessimi. Ttiose questions 
to be decided by popular vote. 

In new countries, or where the sdil is poor, the amount 
held tor agricultural purposes might be quite large, white 
in older settlements and near cities the limit might be cut 
down to very small dimensions. In large cities, where po- 
pulaiion crowds upon the soil, posMsaioa might be limited 
to one lot for leaideoce and one for btuincsi pnrpoees, 
while In small cities and villages, the limits might be largely 
extended. 

The pdicy of local government is malting its way side 
by side with the policy of extension of the scope of go- 



At first sight, it may leem an anomaly that it should be 
the same penons who are advocating a policy branded as 
I'atentaliam and Socialinn, who also advocate the with- 
drawal of power from federal and state govermnents, to pljce 
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it In sia^n local bodiex, and often tn give it back to the 
Indiv'dtiaU lliemwlve!!, while it is the ntea who are the 
chief supporters of individual cnterpriM who at the same 
ti>ne are opposed to exiending autonomy to individuals and 
small polii'cal bodies. 

I think t!ii» anomaly Is eisily explained if we cnntider 
the character of the men who support thew seemingly 
opposing policies. 

'llie Mipporteri of nur preiant system are men with con- 
servativc turns of mind, who are 50 constituted as to be afraid 
of change. As of old all btisiness enterpiises have been 
carried by IndividuaK no, according to their belief, it must 
be to the end of time. .\s they are imbued with the old 
ideas of the depravity of men, they are afraid to grant 
autonomy to tlieir fellow-men, and favor a strong central 
power to check the evil propensities of human nalure. 

On the other hand, the Rupporlers of the lUilionaMxaiion of 
enterprise and of the extension of local power are men 
of ntore progiexsivr mii-ds, *ho not afraid I'f change, 
are willing to firafit by the experience of the pan to im- 
prove their condition, and who, having more faith in the 
innate qualities latent in human nature, are., not afraid to 
trust the citlsenshlp with autonomy whenever it In a neces> 
sary condition of success. 

The lessons of the past are very clear. In spite of the 
opponlion of the conservative^ and ot the fact that they 
always are in possession — men become conservative very 
fast when the)- get in power— the line ot progress, ar far 
back as we can trace it, is distinctly marked, and of lite 
years has become more and more accentuated, (irealer co- 
ordination of the people ihniuKh its organized juthorilien 
for economic purpiMs. Greater autonomy for stii:ill politi- 
cal organizaiions or individuals whenever betlei results can 
be attained. 
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As we prognia, «nd liettw underatand our piisiiion here, 
w« become more practice and as ne rcci^nize tliat alter 
all ihe legislatures can only embody the wisdom erf the 
citizenship, we seek to use their power where it will bring 
the best results. Where concerted acli'in is best, we ex- 
lend the power o< the central management, and on the 
same principle, we u^^e loc^il or icdividu.il control wherever 
it is best for ilie welfare of the communUy. 

Ily placing the authority (rf limiiii^ the owner^hip of 
land in the hands of cities, Ulstricts or townships, the voters 
in each division could easily decide if ihey wanted a limit, 
and where it should be placed, and under what condiliona 
Ibe new policy should be iuugurated. 

As in the peaceful abolition of slavery, a namber of years 
would be granted to the laitd-ownern to adjust themselves to 
their new conditions. There would be no question of c«mi- 
fiscation, for ami^ tine would be given, and plenty of 
buyers could be found by all those compdted to acll, at 
prices equal to the actual value of the land, but not at 
the specnlative value at which it Is held now. 

Il would inaugurate a series of experiments all over Ibe 
country from which much good might be derived. At first 
but few states would pass such laws, and but few comrau- 
nities within these states avail themselves of the newly con- 
ferred power. The men in possesion would oppose such laws 
as lonK as possible, and nothing but the success of the itew 
policy wherever tried, would enable it to extend. 

If successful it would quickly spread and its benefits be 
easily realized, while if experience showed that a liinit upon 
land ownership did not increase the people's welfare, but 
on the contrary was detrimental to it, there would be no 
difficult to re-ettablitth the present order tA things. 
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If such a policy wai once iiuugumled, what would be 
the probaUe result;^ 

Hie first oat, which would be almost iDstantaneous, would 
be lo destroy ihe speculative value of land. With (he large 
amount o( UDsettled territory in thin country, its speculative 
valiie is entirely due to the ability of rich men and of land 
syndicates to gain possession of large tracts and to hold 
ihcm for an iodclinile time. 

There exists at this day ia the United States, a gigantic 
comer in laud, which cannotbe broken and increAics with 
each pi.asing year. 

This is the result of natural coodltions. 'Ihe amount (A 
land in the country is limited by natural c^mi. The de- 
mand is steadily on the increase. As the rich claues, the 
railroad corporations and the speculators have already ob- 
tained posses^ua of large portions of the soil, and are daily 
becoming more able lo gain poMCsxion of what is left, there 
is Lo reavn why the comer ever should be broken. 

The grasp of the landlord is beconiiog more and more 
firm on the neck of the landless, and the limit of the prices 
theM last will be made to pay will depend, as in aU *^c- 
cesslul cornetSi upon the amount they are able to pay. 

But with such a limit on the owner^ip of the soil as I 
propoKi Ihe corner would be broken, and a host tA spe- 
culatorst £orced to vnluad wUhin a given tiuic, would he 
eager to sell at such terms as they could find. 

Jbe mere threat of such legislatiou would tend to lower 
pricey and the prubability is that if such a measure was 
seriously discussed, it would cause such a change in the 
views of land-owners, that a partial adjustment would be 
ejected kmg before the law could be carried into eSect . 

I have in a fanner chapter pointed out the evib of land- 
lordism. I can only add that landlordism as practised by 
all civlliied nations is bad enough, but that laodloidifm 
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joined lo land speculation is the most efficient tool that 
cin be devised tu malcc some meo enurmously rich and 
keep othert abjectly |Xior. 

Aside from the breakini; ■Iowd of speculative prices everj*- 
trhere, the measure would have but little effect in this 
country upon the farming community, but it vould have 
important results in large cities. The possession of city lots 
has always been a favorite investment of the rich, and it 
is not the Astors alone who have amassed culos^al fortunes 
by the purchaiie of city property. 

It would be an interesting study to figure out tlie increase 
in value in Ae last twenty years, of ilie city property of 
the United States, and the sums It would reach might pro- 
bably startle the most conservative citizens. As this increase 
In value, so far as the land is concerned, is pnrely fictitious, 
it is simply an enurraous load which ' unlimited ownership 
has eiMbled the landlords to place upon the pnxlucers. 

By limiting the ownership of city property to one or two 
tots, the greatest posuble blow would be struck to the 
concentration of wealth, and one of the processes by which 
millionaires aie manufactured would be Uolted onl from this 
country forever. 

If the limilalioo of ownership ot farming lands did not 

have much effect upon the uitdue concentration of wealth, 

except in keeping down speculative prices, it would prove 

an immense boon to a great many persons who de^re to 

. acquire land, and re-act favorably upon the general prosperity. 

While the farmers of the United states are not millioaalres, 
and are not on the road to unlimited wealth, yet it is true 
that there is among them a strong tendency to acquire more 
land than they can pay for, or thoroughly cultivate. 

They do not do this as farmers, but as speculators. They 
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waul tu participate in ttie corner in laud while it i-^ 
yet open to them, knowing well enough that eventually 
it win henrfit them or their chiUreo, but the reiuilt is that 
millions ai acres are poorly cultivateJ, while millions of men 
lack' the opponunity Ot securing hontes^ and of making a 
good living from the same land. 

An .increase in opportunities for the landless (o secure to 
tbemselveK small farms would have a I'ery beneficent moral 
effect. Experience shows in all countries thatnotliing elevates 
the character of the cilizeusliip as much as the ownership 
of a home. However humble and small it may be, (he free- 
hoUer is a different man from the tenant He has a foot- 
hold on the suil from nhich he cannot be ejected. It gives 
him an um in lite and an inducement to economy. Like 
the dep'-sit in the Savings Uank, it formj a nucleus which 
be takes pleasure to increase and improve. 

It is because of the great advantages which attach to 
land-ownership that the land-spec ulaiors caa succeed in their 
. nefarioHS trafic. llwy force, by the power |;iven to iliem 
through unlimited ownership, Ihe men who want to raise 
themselves up iu (h« social scale, to pay them a tribute 
which increases in amount as the country becomes more 
prosperous and an the cil'senship increases in intelligence. 
A wise cnmmuaity should devise all proper mcaDs t« aid 
and eocowage Ihia worthy aroUtiou, instead of alliowing a 
borde of speculators to feed and grow fat upon it. 

The extension of opporluiuties furoidied by the limitation 
of ownership wouU also increase the ecoooniic prosperity 
of the country. Land which is heU in smdll tracts is 
much belter cultivated ihan large farins and brings many 
more kinds of producls. 

Mitlioos of acres, which are now used for pasture, oi 
pLintcd in crops which now bring but poor returns to their 
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pOMCMori, would, In the banda ofsiiMll ownera, support In 
comfort « larfCe populatkra, and canie a gre-it increase in 
tb« exchanges and commerce (A the country. 

There is now * roovemeni on fool in manjr cities lo in- 
duce the tnoDicipalitlcs to buy hod and erect lencments 
for the bborers, and also to lease thnse lands on eatjr 
terms to those pertoni who dcxirc tn build homes, f^ich 
a move is a step toward the natiooatisatioa of the sail| and 
ought to be encDuragerf bj all reformers, Iwit I believe 
that if ooce the advantages of the limitation of ownership 
were lairiy presented to the public, it would meet with a 
■trong support. 

It is easjr ol accompHsbmeni, and would cause but Utile 
disturbance to the caistlog state of aocietr, while on the 
other band its beneficent results would be abnost instantaneous 
by Its adverse influence to speculation. 

II would meet with but little appo«ltioo from the people, 
for there is in Ibis country enough land for sB those who 
wish to use it, and no one would be foand to ob}ect, 
except the speculators, or those who desire to own land 
■0 as to levy a tribute on those who wish to cultivate It. 

If the land does not bekmg to one man, or lo any set 
of men, hoi to aD men, and if community of ownership is 
neither expedient nor desired at this time, then the plan 
which practically allows the laigest possible number of 
persons to own their share <rf the Boil, is the plan which 
ou|^l to prevail whenever the nation desires to deal )nstly 
with all its memben. 
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Tilfc: ABtJLlTIOS (>F IUXATU)S. 

Next iD imjNHiauce to the quesiLon of the owner&l)!p of 
the soil, conies the question of tixation. laxatioa \a a 
;;ri«va<ui liurilen tipoa tl)e prtxluccr, and ih<: remedy 1 sh.iU 
now propose is one which would result bencAcially In two 
iliif«rent directionii. I advocate that thir people in tbeir 
colective capacity shuuLI resume the OAiMmhip of many 
er>ter|>rtiws, aud thus prevent the accumulaiioa U the Urge 
fortjnes mode out of the proliia o[ IIicm; cnierpriiM:*, and 
use tbeiie Hme pn^tt for all ihi le purpoto for *bich the 
people must now submit to taxatHm. 

(.(.) OtM^-al KaaarLt. 

The methodt of taxation have underjfone many chingeii, 
l>ul the trend of prc^reu has ever been tu diminiiih the 
number of parasite* Kving out of the pruceed-i <A laxes, 
sod to place the burden as fv an pnidible upon the sboul- 
cttra lA (hose beiU able to ninain it. 

If we compare ihe L'uited Mates «ilh many countrieiuf 
lUiropCi there in no doubt tbai great advaiicr luts been 
made. We have no cbu Utiag m idkneiB spoo money 
levied liy taialton. AH our pubik officers, eitber return to 
the people, or ate it-pposed (o reliir% a fair equivalent for 
the salaries they receive. The idea of civil aud political 
equality has taken too dce,> a ro.it in the American he^it 
to luppoM that at any time our puUit: offiuem will be able 
tu live in idleness at public espcnite. 

Beudet doing Away with political paras'ties, the people of 
this couuiry show an earnest desire to diittribute the burden 
of taxation as evenly as possiblf, and to make it as easy 
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u the conditions witrrant. i'nhappily for these cnnd inten- 
tiofut, no way has yet t>een fnund by which the burden can 
be pkced upon accumulated weaith, and It has to be sus- 
tained almost entirely by the producers. The invesliga lions 
of the most able economists all lead to the same conclusion. 
.\ll laxe.i arc paid by the consumeis, and the heavieiit 
burdens rest upon the pnidurers. Except through direct 
taxation ot incomes and inheritances, there seems to be no 
way by which capital c^in be made to support an approxi- 
mate Rhare of the public burdens. 

It is a very plain proposition. The prod<icers support the 
whole burden (rf providing for thr needs of society. What- 
ever weight is placed on (hose whom they support Is only 
■o much weight added to their burden. The only way to 
help the producer is to diminish the number of non-produ> 
cers, compel them to produce for themselves, and by thus 
broadening the base, diminish the relative weight of the 
whole structure. 

(b.) AmtrnM <4 Tiaaikm. 

It ia difficult to enimate the amount of taxaiioo which 
falls to every producn, but U Is very ' lai^e. The federal 
(ovemmeot has of late yean niiced a revenue running from 
four to five hundred millions. In the year 1800 the states 
raited <»e hoodred and thirty tnlllioos. The amount raised 
by counties and townships can only be estimated, but we 
know that a large share fA the burdens falls upon them, 
and it is ufe, I believe, to calculate that their public ex- 
peiues are twice as heavy as those erf the states, which 
wonid {dace thetr share at two hundred and sixty roilfions. 
The cities levy a tax which averages twelve dollars per 
head, and as we have sxteen millions of our population 
living in the cities, their share tnust amount to over one 
hundred and ninety millions. 
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Alt iDgetfier our taxes amount lo over one bilHon of dol- 
lars, 3 sum equal to the gram earnings ot all the railroads 
of the country. 

If every able-boJied man was a producer, counting ono ' 
man to every four inhabitants, we would have the important 
sum uf sixty-four dollars a year as the contribution of each 
man for public expenses. Ilut to consideration of the fact 
. thai a lai^e portioc of the population has shifted the bur- 
den of production on other shoulders, it is probably safe 
to estimate that each producer must contribute every year 
one hundred dollars' worth of products to be used lo support 
our several governments. 

(/■.) OtgixHtM U T^nifum. 

The dilSculty of placinj; the burden of taxation where it 
is the easiest lo liear, ought to be a suflicienl objection to 
taxation, and induce us to weltcme any icbeme which 
would lead to its abolition. 

If ihe landlord coulj be taxed without his being able ta 
shift the burden on the tenant, (V the manufacturer with- 
out raising the price of his products, or the merchant 
without bis being able lo charge more for his goods, taxation 
would be a good instrument to equalize the distril>utian cd 
wealth. But as I have stn:ed before, except through the 
taxation of incomes aiid inheritances, there is no way by 
which capital can be taxed, but what it will succeed in 
placing the burden upon the consumer. 

Another objection is, that the tendency of ttxation is to 
discourage enterprise. Taxation bears the hardest on those 
the least able to bear it. Many a man, just struggling to 
raise himself out of a dependent position, is hampered by 
I nhich his wealthy competitor pays without 



ai.y trouble. 



of these objections, the graduated income 
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and inTieritance tax are growiDj; in favor, but Ihey are alao 
open lb serious objecfions. 

The principal one is that they are dmed at a class, and 
will always call out a spirit-nf renstaace in- those who are 
subjected to them. Uo that account they cannot be col- 
lecttKl except through an intricate piece ol legal machinery, 
and prying into the private business o£ our citizens in a 
manner which is repugnant to the, feelings of the American 

Their tendency would also he to discourage (be private 
accumulation of wealth, without replacing it by any system 
which would enable the people, io their collccii*e capacity, 
to accumulate capital. 



(rf.) Jivwfie. ^ 

The whole system of taxation is inimical to our sense of 
justice, and in only adopte'i because it is the best that 
society has been able to devise up to this time. 

It is unjust because its results do not aSect equally all 
the cilizena. Instead of giving to every inao an equal chance 
in competition, taxation, io some of its many forms, has 
helped many a mun to become rich, and has kept many 
others poor. 

It is unjust because it does not bear evenly upon all 
members of society. It is not the thrift, or energy, or en- 
terprise, or ability of the coOeciive society whicb are taxed, 
but the thrift, or enterprise, or energy of certain members 
of society, who are selected to bear the public burdens, 
either becauKi! their property is mijre In evidence, and easier 
to gel ai, or because they have been more successful than 
their fuUow-ciiizens. 

The proof of the general recognition of the injustice <A 
the syMem nf taxation, is found in what we call the dis- 
honesty of (1ip tax-payerii. We all know that thousands of 
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men whose word is as good as their bood in private traiuac- 
lions, resort to all kirdi of di'shooest subterfuges to dimioiili 
the amount of their taxation. It is due to the general 
feeling which prevaib everywhere that taxation is fonda- 
mentally unjust in its nature. 

As custom duties have a tendency to make smugglers of 
all travellers, taxation has a tendency to increase the dis- 
lionesty ol all tax-payers. 

{t.) AdaMaga of PiAlie Eammij*, 

It is evi.lent that if ure abolish taxation, some reliable 
moDs must be found to provid>: for public expenses. 

'the plan f propose is, th^t the same agency which is now 
used to disburse (he public money shall be used to earn it 
also. 

It seems to me the height of poor management that pu- 
blic earnings and public expenditures should be placed on 
a ditferent fooling, especially as the public has many sources 
of revenue due to the general progress of the ccumtry, 
which are now absorbed by indivitiuals and private corpo- 

I hold and maintain that whenever the public will ba«e 
attained sufficient intelligence to understand their true inte- 
rest, public enterprises, managed by the collective public 
capacity, as emliodied tlirough public officiate, will furnish 
the means with wliich public expensfs will be defrayed. 

1 believe (hat such mill be the policy of the future for 
the following reasons: 

1. It is in the line of justice, placing receipts and ex- 
penditures on the same basis, and relying for public needs 
on public thrift, energy an,l economy, instead of relying on 
the despoiling of those of our citizens who oBer the best 
mark for taxation. 

2. 11 will develop through the community certain quahiius 
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which ODly a few of its memters now possess, and yel are 
necessary to public sdcccsa. 

3. It will increase the cooperative aad decrease tlie 
competitive spirit, 

4. It wiit induce a much lieller management of the en- 
terprises retained in the hands of the people, tranrferHng 
them from the control of those who d'rect them in view of 
priviite. gain, la the control oE those who will be interested 
In managing tliem so as 10 reap the largest aniount of 
public benefit. 

5. It will lend more than any other measure to z more 
equal distribution of weulth, and prevent the accamulation 
of targe fortunes. 

(/.) Favorable ArguMoUn Omiidertd. 

The underlying cause of the undue concentration cf wealth 
is the absolute need of large amounts of capital, for esta- 
bli^liing and carrying on the many eoterpris>es called into 
existence by the advance of civilization. 

AVe cannot disseminate this capital v/iihout seltinx civiliza- 
tion backward. What we can do to remedy the evil i« to 
transfer it from private ownership to the control of society, 
and still hold it in compact shape so that it cdn be made 
eificient for econoaiic purposes. 

So long as the people licked the foresight and the thrift 
needed to save and accumulate capital, and the ability to 
plan and execute enterprises, it had to be done by such of 
the citizens as possessed the needed qualificatioas, and wealth 
had to accumulate in tlicir hands that they might fulfil the 
task assigned to them. 

The question now on trial is, whether the people have at- 
tained a suAicient degree of intelligence to realize the 
defects of our present system, and are ready to take in their 
own hrinds the management of their own enterprises. 
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I have no doubt that the public is dow ccmpetccl lo 
manage fts own businens whenever it shall so decide. It 
must l« remimlertd llial Ihe men who have saved ibe 
accumubted wealth and managed those important enterprises 
are as much a p^ri ol the p^iblic as the tramp who roaros 
upon our highwajs. and that when these men are deprived 
of the privilege of savirg and mnnnging for tliemselves, 
ihtir own self-interest wilt compel ihem to help society to 
save and manage, that their own iniercstsmay not suScr. 

Under our present fysicm, these men have all interest 
lo obstruct honest public niiinngeinent, that they may retain 
their present control of large enierpiises, and are the very 
men who now join hands with the unsctupulo;is politicians 
lo defeat the public will. 

At this time, the intere^ittl of the unscrupulous and of the 
dishonest are in direct conflict with the interests of the ' 
people, while under the piilicy I advocate, the sel:-interest 
ut the honest and of the dishonest, of the intelligent and 
ot the ignorant, would be the same, and all would work 
together for the policy which would be of the most ad- 
vantage lo the whole society. 

I want lo quote here a few lines written by MichacL 
Flursheim and publi>hed in Ihe XXth (enlury. They huve 
reference to the adoption of the Referendum, but arc just 
as appropriate to the management of public enterprises. 

"< arlyle, one of these good people, in his fear of popular 
suffrage, asked whether a ship was more likely to i/;ct 
round tape Horn if the sieering was done according lo the 
vote ot the majority of ihe crew, or if the officers, wh^i 
consulted their instri.meni!!, wtrc lo decide the direction 
lo be taken. 

Tliis would be all very well if Ihe oflicers always sieertd 
Ihe ship into the port where the crew wants lo go, but 
history (hows ihai Ihia is not the case, that ihey usually 
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sliier nhere iheir own advantage prompt* them to go. Give 
the right to decide the course oi the ship to the crew, and 
there soon will be an endeavor to teach them how to ito 
it. Even officers do not like to drown, and it they them- 
Kclves cannot pick out what port the ship is to go to they 
soon will help tlie people to sleer the right course to the 
port selected by tlie majority, rather than rislc the founder- 
ing of the »>hip on which their own precioui; lives are cm- 

This question of the ability of the people to save capital 
and to manage public Iwsinesa, i> of precisely the same 
nature as the once much. discussed question of the ability of 
the people to govern themselves, and as It is going to h« 
one of the chief at^umeots used against the proposed policy 
by the conservative members of society — as it was and is 
the chi<;f argument ajrainst popular suffrage und direct le- 
gislation — I will present here some argumeots lo prove that 
this ability is latent in the people, and only needs the 
proper conditions to manifest itself. 

[g.) A» to Thrift. 

To succeed in the proposed policy, the first qualification 
needed by the people wouU be thrift, or the ability lo 
save and accumulate. It may as well l>e conceded >t once 
that thrift, as a public quality, is almost unknown in llie 
United States. Borrowing and spending have been the fa- 
vorite methods of the people whenever they have attempted 
economic transactiunr. But the thrift is there nevertheless, 
as can be shown by the immense private fortunes wliici) 
have been accumulated. The problem is to turn it from 
private to public use. 

'Ihrift is the attribute of the capitalist. By its help I.e 
accumulates his wealth. 

^'houtd the wage wrj-keis talci.' advantage of the ponrer they 
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possess by reaioi) of cumLcrs to exile or disfranchise tbe 
capitalists, there would be a great dimiDution iti the thrift 
of the country, which would fast recede from ita present . 
economic position; but if they should only take away tnnn 
the capitalists the opportunity of exercising their thrift for 
|>rii-ate purposes, and open tn them the opportunity of es- 
erci:ung it loT the benefit of the whole community, there 
would be DO diminution in the thrift of the country, that 
is, (here would be is much ability to save as exists now. 

The change would be as to the incentive to save. Wuuld 
the ex-capitalists be as ready to exercise their thrift as they 
are now? Proliably not, but it would be more than made 
up by the new incentives which would induce the producing 
classes to exercise what thrift they may possess, 
(t.) At to OfipaHunUiet. 

With equal thrift, how would it t>e u to the opportunities 
to &ive? Would the capitalists as a class — as things are 
tww—or the people as a whule — as they would then be — 
possess the best opportunities to develop the resources of 
the country and realize the largest amount of production? 

In thai direction, the most casual investigation will show 
that the position of the united community is far superior 
to thai of the capitalist class, 

{i.) At to Uatuu/amtitl, 

The line of argument used upon the question of thrift 
applies to management as weU. The transfer of the mana- 
gement of the railroads, for example, from private corpora- 
tions to the public, does not dimioish the amount of ma. 
naging capacity in the country. It may talce different 
methods to call it out, but it is there all the same. 

Very likely our present political organization is not the 
best calculated to promote thrift and sound management, 
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but the coDviclion is forcing itself upoo the public minci 
that our system of goverDment has not yet attained )>er- 
fectlon, iDd we see already signs of efEoris being made 
to study aod expefiment upon better methods, such for 
iuslance, as are emliodied in the system of Lircct Legis- 
lation. Of one fact we may be a^isured. I'he proposed 
change vtill not dentroy the ability to manage, and it can 
be made just as efficient under public contrul as under 
private corporations. 

(i.) One Objtttum Avtwerti. 

One of (he arguments used against the transfer of business 
enterprises from private to public control, is that it would 
throw many persons out of empbyment. It is pointed out, 
fur example, that if the Insurance business was transferred 
from the present companies to (he state, the legion of In- 
surance agents now employed, and a goodly number of 
Presidents and other officials, would be no longer needed. 

But it must be remembered that it would be only the 
drones who would get weeded out, while all those who do 
useful work would be retained. As probably, better and 
more economical management would greatly increase the 
amount of the business, as many persons would be needed 
as are now in this service. 

( /.) Oimhiniilion tnx OmptiUiim. 

The result of combination is to . increase the efficiency 
of ihe producers and (o diminish the number of the drones. 
1 his cannot be accon)plished without some dii>lurl>ance to 
society, and some suffering being infl'cted upon those thus 
displaced. U'hile tl)at is to be regretted, it ought not to 
be allowed to stand in the way of progrc^is, and society 
ought to consider the desirableness of any pro,ioscd change 
from tlic stand|;>olnt of its own aggregate welfare, and not 
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in the light of Ihe good or evil results it may have upon 
a portiOD of the community. Eventually any changes which 
benefit the whole will benefit all its component parts. 

It is the recognition of this fact thai is creating the new 
spirit which is taking possession of the coming generation. 
It is the cooperative spirit replacing the competitive spirit. 

Competition is economic war, and war is always accom- 
pamed by waste. The saying "War Is a game that, if 
nations were wise, kings would not play at", ought in 
these republican days to be changed to "Competition is a 
game that, If nations were wise, cji»ulists would not play 
at". 

]t will probably tnke a long lime before competition 
vlll be entirely destroyed, but the time has come, in my 
estimation, to take measures to replace it by co-operation, 
an I one of the best changes that c^uld be mide in that 
direction would be to otmlish taxation, and to inaugurate a 
system of public co-operaiion which would furnish the mcfins 
to defray public expense.s. 

(m.) Oirrging an BMiOt-'a al a Profit. 

There is at this time a stnvngly marked tendency to carry 
on public enterprises at cost. ( ities are taking into their 
hands (heir railways, gas and electric plants, and their 
tvater-worlci, but in almast every in.slancc it is duce with 
a view of diminishing exiicnses, and not with a view of 
providing means to replace taxation. 

While I acknowledge the great advantages which must 
result to the community Irom such measures, I do not be- 
lieve (hat as much good will be accomplished as if public 
enterprises were managed at a profit. 

In the first place, the whole system of taxation is so ob- 
jectionable, that any means which would help (o abolish it 
ought to be accepted for that reason alone. 
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Pul'thtfK are many reasoiM, aside from this, why pubHc 
business shAuld be managed at a profil. 

An important reason is ihatU wouh) develop pul>)ic rlirlft. 

1( the railroads, for instance, nere managed at cost, 
nhenevcr new lines were needed, vhlch under a wise policy 
would be a constant' occurence, the means would have to 
be provided by borroning from private indivtdualii, thus 
encouraging individual thrift. Bat if the roads were run at 
z profit, the means would be found tn the tnnns thus 
earned, th>t is, tbey would, be fumi^ed by tiie exercise of 
sound public management and puUle thrift. 

Let us clearly understand this question. No new road . 
can be built unless some one has saved the needed capital. 
This capital can r.nly be saved if some one has receivodor 
produced more than he has spent, in- enterprises iovuhinK 
such large amounts as ihe building of railroads, this ca- 
pital can only be accumulated through profits in busiaeas. 
If private individuals are able to loan the capital to the 
public to build the roads, it is because they have cdlected ' 
sufficient profits in tlieir own business to enable them to 
save. If the people ts able to build the roads without bor- 
rowing, it is because it has collected sufficient profits. It 
is not a question of saving or not saving, of jMrofit or no 
profit, but ot who shall save, and who shall malce the profil. 

Now I claim that it is the best ptAicy for the people to 
learn how to save in their collective capacity, for until 
they learn th^t lesson, they wilt be the servants of thuse 
who know how to save in thetr Individual capacity. Thrift 
ii the ba.sis of economic liberty, lack of thrift the basis of 
economic slavery. 

Another important result would be sure to follow the 
inaugural of the pcAicy t here advocate. It would greatly 
Increase Ihe personal interest ol all citizens in Ihe manage* 
ment of public enterprises. 
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Tlie cbange froa onr repmentative system to XMrect 
Legidatioa ought to go hand lo hand with the change from 
Taxation to that ot PuUic Earnings. 

At the present time and under our preseot policy, our best 
cltisens an driftii^ further and further away from politics, 
for they ate caascious thai they have practically no influence 
and that they can use their time and cfEorts to better ad- 
vantage in (iilein][ care of their private intereitB, 

Bui under the comin; system-^or tl will cume aooner or 
later — every nun will have a direct interest in the nuiiage- 
mcDt (rf public afiairs, and a direct and son method of 
expresMDg his opinion, and (tf having it enforced If it co- 
incides with that of the majority. 

Society, having resolved itself into a co-(^ntive coocem 
so far as public espcnaes ure concerned, and every citiiea 
having a voice in the management (rf the business, the cost 
ot dishonesty at of incapacity would be of enough impor- 
tance to induce all person* to become interested, and to see 
to it that the beat men weie lound and invested with the 
needed responsibility and power. 

Then we will see the i^ces seeking the men, and not 
the men seeking the pUces, as \a the case now. 
(a.) An Jn*¥nutt« Ftmd. 

The management of public budnes^ at a profit would 
also have a tendency to help society to constitute ilsclf 
into an insurance company for the benefit of its weaker 
members. Out at the money thus secured, a fund couM bt 
set apart to be devoted to the succor of the aged, the 
lack, the orphans and the destitute. 

Under the best <»ntlitions, so long aa individual capacity 
is a factor in success, there will be a certun number of 
persons who will fail to secure even the necessaritn of 
life. There will be lasting sickoestt, serious accidents, old 
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age without adequate rapport, incapacity for labor, orpha- 
nage. 

Kow theae needs are bnt poorly supplied, and what little 
la done is given in the name Ot charity. Individual pro- 
perty, either freely given, or taken by taxation, is iho 
source of the help thus given, and as the persona who re- 
ceive it feel that they have no cUdra upon it, H is botii 
granted and received ai charity. 

But If out of the profits realised by the ConMWMtwealth, 
a certain portloo was set titUr as an iosnraBce fnnd agaiBaC 
want, that Is to Insure to the needy at least a moderate 
degree of comfort, th6 help thus received would no longer 
be looked upon as charity. - 

if there is any truth in the theory of an nneamed in- 
crement, that is In a steady increase in values due, not to 
individual efiort, but to the combined devriopment of natu- 
ral resources, then Ibis unearned increment belongs to all 
the citizens. If there is anythii^ in the right of inheri- 
tance, it ought to apply to the common right of every 
person to benefit from tbe labors ci our cororaoo ancestors, 
and a pait, at least, of the combined earnings of society 
ought to be used in helping those persons who, from 
any cause, become incapacitated for self-support. 

By making previous good conduct, habiis of sobriety, 
and past usefubtess, conditions tu a full support, it would 
have a marked inilueDce upon the conduct of the lower 
classes, and be a great help to preserve order tn society. 

Some such measures' are now in operation in several 
European countries but being supported by taxation, they 
lack the moral foundation and the breadth of application 
which would pertain to the same measures, if based upon 
the public earnings of the Commonwealth. 
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(n.) Oarn/i»i/ BvtiTiem al Owl. 

There is ooe ai^ument in favor ot carrying on public 
business at ciul, which is well worthy of consideralion. It 
is that the less the people have to pay for services ren- 
dered, the more it encourages production. It tntist be 
acknowledged, for instance, tliat tha cheaper the rates of 
fallroad freight are, the more numerous are the CKchanges, 
u>d Ibe greater is the prosperity of the country. 

This fact ought to lead the people to discriminate as to 
the lines of bunneia where the lai^Cst profits should be 
levied. 

For Instance, the rates could be so regulated (hat freight 
«ra& carried at cost, while passengers paid a proiit, aod that 
those travelling in sleeping cars were the most heavily taxe^. 
Coal could be furnished at cost, while a large ptoSt. could 
be made oul of the precious metals. 

A judicious diarretion should be used in settling all those 
questions, but the ch^ef end in view ought to be ior the 
people to absorb 5uffici,;nt enterprises, and to charge enough 
pro6t, to do away with the present methods of providing 
for public expenses, and thns to enable them to abolish 
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FAST T. 
CONSIDERATION OF TBE MEANS. 

Havipg brleflj: stated the reaiODS which should induce 
society to abolish tazalioa, by taking poMCsrion <A several 
lines of busness, and managing tfaem at a profit for its 
own advantage, I pasa^to the connderatioD of the means 
by which this could be accomplished. 

This is a question of great importance) (or the interests 
involved are enormous, and !f the change was hurriedly 
and ruthlesdy effected, it might bring upon us such an 
economic criiiis as would destroy all the benefits which we 
have a right to expect from the means I have proposed. 

But first it might be well to state here what are the 
lines of bu»ness that (he people might desire to take back 
under its management. 

The selection woukl naturally fall upcHi these lines of 
business which involve Urge interests, and are more or less 
monopolistic in its nature. 

Should tliey undertake the maui^gemeDt of the Bailroads 
aitd Express, the Baaks, the life and Fire Insurance, the 
Telegraph and Telephone, the btreel Hallways, the Gas, 
Electric and Water Works, it woukl probably enable them 
to meet all reasonable public expenses, and at the same 
lime reduce the profits which are oow collected from the 
.people. 

To those enterprises sboukl be added the ownership qf 
the Mines, for all underground treasures should be common 
property. 

It will lie noticed that every oat of these enterprises is 
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already in some country or other, in the hands of the 
people, and that the tendency in that direction is steadily 
on the increase. In many countries, some of them are 
managed at a proliL Thus I have the right to claim that 
the changes [ propose are not revolutionary in their nature, 
but are in the line of peaceAil evolution. 

In devising means for the transfer, of the property invol- 
ved, from ihe owners to the people, we must try to safe- 
KHard, aa far as passible, the jiist rights of both parties 
concerned. 

One principle ought lo be settled from the first, and that 
is, th.it all franchises or privileges are (he inalieuable pro- 
perly of the penple, and that no legislatuie, or congress, 
or any oiher body o( men, can give or bargain them away, 
except for such length of tim^ a.4 these org.iniied bodies, 

On that acc<iiiii>, n'>t me cent a-i^'M tn be paid to the,, 
present owners for the value a( the franchise, or for any 
damage resulting to them from the proposed transfer. The_ 
charters were given wiihuut any equivalent b^ing received^ 
Krid must be surrendere I on the same terms. 

But if justice tu the people demands that they shouM 
regain possession nf that poriion of the properly which 
originally leloiiged to Ihem without giving compensation, 
justice to the present owners requires that tbey should be. 
paid in full fur the actual value of Ihe improvements 
they bkve made upon the public property. 

Whether that payment should, he made on a basis of the 
actual cost of the plant, or upon a basis of what it could 
Ik reproduced for, are questions which will probably be de- 
cided according to the merits of each case. As such a 
transfer aa 1 propose will take many years to accomplish, 
so soon aa ike policy ia finally decided upoui and some 
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such transfer lakes place— vhich is alread}' the caw here 
and in Europe, so far as street railways, electric lights, 
gas dnd water works are concernM — there will be a tendencj 
on both sides to come to an equitable agreemenL "Die 
capitalists afraid to arouse the power of the people and 
to have arbitrary terms forced; upon them, and ihe people 
anxious to come into their own, and willing to deal fairly 
with the owners so as to avoid needless delays. 

As nnber our present system of taiation it woaU be 
impossible to pay for all these plants in cash, and If it 
were possible, such an addition to our currency would have 
disastrous results upon the business interests ct the country, 
they would have to be paid In bonds, secured upon the 
property purchased. These bonds would bear a low rate 
of interest, guaranteed by the government, and shouki be 
made payable at any time at the will of the people, but 
not due for a king term of ycari 

To redeem these bonds, a heavy graduated tax on incomes 
and inheritances should be levied, ciempting all modetate 
fortunes, and bearing heaviest on those who have accumu- 
lated such amounts of wealth as prove detrimental to the 
economic and motal welfare of the Commonwealth. 

I wish my readers to bear in mii.d that all the studies t 
have made, have grown out oi the presence of a new class 
among us which I have designated by the general term 
"Our Milhonaires", and that 1 claim that the evils I huve 
depicted are inherent, not to the men, but to (he cbss, 
and cannot be remedied except by taking measures to pre- 
vent the existence of the class Uself. 

Just as tht^re was no remedy for the evils of slavery 
except by the abolition ol slavery itself, so there is do 
remedy for the evTl? inlierent to the concentration or wealth, 
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except b; laaklng Ihe conceatratiaa ci wealth into privatu 
haDds impossible, aod by dissemi Dating that which ts now 
concenlrated. 

The dissemination of concentrated wealth by violent 
means is not desirable. We have grown into our present 
condiiioas and we must grow out cl them. 

With the limitation uf ownership In land, esipecially as 
appliei to city property, and the withdrawal (r»m private 
ownership of the several enterprises above mentioned, it 
would become very difBcult to concentrate large amountx of 
wealth in private hands. 

Manufactures and trade would still oSer opportunittes, but 
as they would be the only outlet left for the eaercise <rf 
private capital and of private enterprise on a large scale, 
the competition among larve capitaliMs would be so fierce 
as to make it very difficult to maintain a commanding 
pi)sition, and success would b« perjonil, and not an now, 
belnngiog to a class. We might have a few iqerchant 
princes and weahby manufacturers, but we never could 
have a wealthy hereditary class such as eiists now. 

But it is not luScient (o prevent th« further conccntra- 
lloD of wealth. We must undo the mischief which has 
been done. The purchase ot Ihe property and the issue 
of bonds would still leave the capitalist in possession, and 
our bondhtdders would occupy a position somewhat an^logiius 
to Ibe land aristocracy of England. Vanderbilt the bond- 
holder would have less power than Vanderbilt the railroad 
fclng, but would be no more useful citixen, and would live 
njxin the producer the same as he does now. 

But with a graduated income and Inheritance tax, judi- 
ciously, but fearlessly applied, we would, in time, pay oti 
all the bonds, and leave the bondholders on the same plane 
aa the other citizens. 

It wouM be the poetic justice which time brings about. 
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Vanderbtlt— or our inillloDalre^-bave laws paued now which 
although tbey apply to all mtn, especially benefit them, 
and they pile up their millionii under their protection. 'Ihe 
people complains, but Vander bill says: "the public bed— d.'' 
hy and by the people pa^ts Ihwi which apply to all men, 
but are specially hard on VanderbilC, Under their operation 
Vanderbilt's fortune dwindles away and he cutiiplainit, but 
the people answers: "Vanderbilt be d — d", and justice is 
satisfied. 

Aa this book may tiW into Ihe hands of persons who do 
not clearly understand what Is meant by a graduated 'ncome 
and Inheritance tax, it may be as well for me to say a 
few words in explanation. 

An income t&x is a tax upon the net Income from any 
source whatsoever. A graduated lax Is a tax Increasing 
In per ceniage as the income increases. Thun the tax may 
be entirely exempted from &U incomes under one thousand 
dollars, im incomes ranging from one to five thouwind 
do.lars, the tax might be 5 per cent., from five to ten 
thousand dollars It might be 10 per cent., from ten to fifty 
Ihoutand dollars, In per cent., from fifty thousand dollars 
up, 20 per cent. With such a tax, the poor maa would 
pay nothing, the man ol moderate means would pay from 
one hundred to two hundred and fifty dollars, while the 
millionsire would have to pay every year some ten thouiand 
dollars for every million <n hli possession. 

A. graduated Inheritance tax works on the same plan, but 
the tax increases, not only with the atnount of the property 
lefi, but with the degree of consanguinity. An Inheritance 
left to children would, for Insiance, pay j per cent. The 
aame inheritance left to nephews would pay 10 per cent., 
to distant relations, 15 per cent.) to strangers, i't per cent. 
The tfraduated' income anJ inheritance tax are now in 
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operation Id many Swiss states, aod are growiog in favor 
as their resu Its become belter koown. They meet with a 
strong oppoMtion from the owners of concentrated wealth 
— which Is an argument ta their favor — and cannot Ik in- 
troduced without a siroug determination on the part of tke 
producers. 

They are in opposition to the original principles o( demo- 
cracy, but not more so than the grant of land to railroads, 
or the protection of American industry, or the subady to 
steamships, or for that matter, in the government engaging 
in the business of ktier carrier, or of issuing Post-office 

These m easuies find their excuses- in expediency, and to 
the same claim in favor of the income and inheritance lax 
can be added the claim of reiril>utory justice. Through 
political action our millionaires have grown fat out of our 
substance, and through political action it will be taken 
from them. 

Kuch changes as I advocate are questions of time. Evils 
which it hus talcen centuries to make manifest, cannot be 
cured in a few jears. Those who read whnt I have written, 
ai.d who represent 10 ihimsetvesihc changes that 1 advocate 
as taking place before the next century, will naturally, if 
they are prudent men, look upon them with more or less 
d'strust. 

But progreiis does not travel at such rale, even iu thv 
times of sfam in which «e live. It may take many years 
helore the cxpresN, leli graph and telephone pass into ibe 
hands of the people. 'J he beginning of the next century 
may .see a majority ol the people convinced of the a<ivan- 
tages of the public ownership of the railroads, and willing 
to give it a fair trial, but a quarter of a century may 
ebpse before any large number of such bonds a* 1 have 
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mentioned will be issued, and besides, as we progress, we 
will gain experience, and many things which now seem 
difficult, may tlien seem of ejsy accomplistiment. 

Looliing at the evils frum which we now sutfer, and re- 
cognizing that they have thfir origin in onr present public 
policy, it seems that the time has arrived for us to consider 
whether we should not contemplate a radical change. Hut 
as wise men, bei^>re ue come to a decision, we will care- 
fully invesligale ihe prr.bable results of ihe new policy 
which seems at present to find favor with the most iotelK- 
gent portion of the community, and to help lis to come to 
a correct decision, I will pass to the study o( the probable 
influence upon the business interests of the country, o( the 
transfer, from private to public management, of the several 
business enterprises I have enumerated. 

l!ut before I proceed any further, I wish to state that 
there U n question of great importatice which I do not 
intend to discuss here. It is the question of the people 
taking into their hands the nianufacture of liquor and of 
tobacco. 

It seems to me that all the arguments I have advanced 
for the abolition of taxation would lend to a change frotu 
the taxation ot those two ar.icles, to their manufacture at 
a high rate of profit. 

But there arc moral questions involved to be couM^lered, 
and besides it wo:ild l>e the, entciiug wedge of the people 
becoming merchants and manufacturers. 

f pass them by, not because I do not recogniie their 
importance, but bec.iuse it would require more space than 
I care to use, and because it would needlessly complicate 
an inquiry which is already of sufficient dimensions to sa- 
tisfy th ; avcr.Tie mind. 
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CONSIDERATION OF TBE RESULTS. 

When we are engaged in working out a problem in arith- 
metic) after making a careful calculation by one rule, we 
assure ourselves of the correctness of our results by work- 
ing it out ia another way, und if both results agree, we 
feel pretty confident that we have the correct answer. 

The same process can be followed in working out econo- 
mic problems. .Ml lasting changes have noi only been of 
benelit to society in the direction for which they have 
been instituted, but have co ordinated with, and helped to 
inaui;uratc, other beneficent changes in seemingly entirely 
different directions. 

Kor instance, the establishment of republican governments, 
induced hy a desire Cor more personal freedom anri more 
civil and political equality, has greatly diminished the ten- 
dency lo war, naiions being much more peaceful ia their 
nature than autocratic sovereigns. 

The building of railroads was first undertaken to facilitate 
internal cornmerce, but it has exerted a powerful influence 
on foreign trade, and bar resulted in changing foreign ic- 
laiionsin a manner which was no part of the original pro- 

Thus two reforms, one jjolitical and the other economic, 
will eventually unite to bring about a third one— the abo- 
lition of war — while direct eilnrts to that end have so far 
entirely failed to accomplish their object. 

t-lavery in the United States has been abolished because 
it oSended the moral sense of the nation, but its abolition 
has greatly improved the economic condition of llie shve 
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sutes, and they have entered into a phase oF prosperity 
which was not possiUe under the old conditions. 

This law of social progreM is so true and so easily as- 
certained, that it is only iiecessaiy for me lo state it, for 
an persons to satisfy themselves that all improvements in 
society co-ordinate) and are part of one grand and steady 
advance toward improved social conditions. 

According to that law. all efforts to prevent the concen- 
tration of wealth in private hands must, if in the line of 
social progress, promote and not dimini>.h production. In 
other words, if the abolition of taxation, und the transfer 
of large business enterprises from private to public control 
is in the line of social progress, it must exert a beneficent 
influence on the economic prosperity of the country, and 
open the way f<r more praduciion at less cost than the 
present system. 

I look upon that quesiion as a very important one, for 
if it could be shown to be true that individual manage- 
ment is. more productive than collective management, I 
should have little hope to see the nationaliiatioD of enter- 
prises prevail. 

J shall, therefore, make a brief survey of the probable 
results of the proposed policy upon the general prosperity 
of ihe country. 

I shall start from the proposition that Ihe people are at 
present competent to manage their own enterprises, although 
I recognize that probably our public institutions are not the 
best calculated lo make our present ability effective, and 
will have to undergo quite a change before we attain 
the lest form of political organization. 

Probably as much change will take place in ihc mana- 
gement of economic enterprisi's as has takrn place in the 
management of war optraiions. War Is the only buniness 
which has been thoroughly naiionaliied. In olden times. 
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war wBs an individual or co-operalive enterprise, and chief- 
tains Carrie** on their openiiions very much on the jame plan 
as is now followed hy our private corporations. As the 
superiority of combined resources manifested itself, the armies 
had to be organized, and the whole service sy sterna lized. Id 
the same vay, as we nationalize busicesa enterprises, a 
more efficient political system will have to be inaiigurated. 
Whenever the public becomes thoroughly convinced of the 
advantages of pubhc combinatton, all necessary changes 
will be cheerftilly accepted, and experlFnenls will be made 
until the best methods to manage public enterprises wiH 
have been discovered and adopted by all countries. 

Leaving aside the question o( the best method of jwovl- 
ding for ihc efficient management of the public bu^ness, and 
taking it for granted that ways will be found to make It 
equal if not superior to the preseat individual and corpm^te 
management, .1 shall confine my inquiries to (he advantages 
which would follow from a surrender of our competitiva 
method, and the adoption of a combinatioa of interests, 
only possible through the co-ordi nation of the interests of 
the whole nation. 



I. THE MIKES. 

Hiere are ikot the same objections to the community of 
ownership of the mines, which exist to the community of 
ownership of the surface of the soil. No special difficulty 
would present itself to working them for the general bene- 
fit, either under a lease system, or for a royalty, or directly 
by the people's agents. Practice would soon teach us whicli 
would be the beat system, each one probably giving the 
best resu'.ts under certain conditions. In any case, the 
public ownership of the mines would add largely to the 
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revenue, and supply an imporUnt rbare of the money necdad 
for public expenses. 

But other important reauln wouM follow. 

The discovery anri exploitation of the mines is now one 
of the most speculative pursu'ti of this country. Thousani^a 
of men spend .time and money in prospecting for mincra.1s, 
very few of wh<Hn ever reap any substantial rewards for 
their labors, but yet such large prizes are sometimes gainei 
that adventurous men are ever re^dy to try their chances, 
just as men are found willing to buy lottery tickets with 
the faint prospect of being the lucky winners. 

This prospeciiug work has to be done, but better reaulla 
could be obtained at haK the expense if it was carried by 
a trained corps of mining engineers, helped in their labors 
by competent assistants. 

Speculation, it is true, Is mainly carried on in connection 
with gold and silver mineN, but many other evil results fol- 
low from the competitive and monr.polistic character ot the 
present system of exploitation. 

Salt, for instance, often sells bigher near the mines than 
in a distant martiet, the price being rcgulattd by competition 
and not by the cost of production; the owners talcing ad- 
vantage of the situation to charge an extra price to those 
who are tn their power. 

Again, the kon trade is stibject to great fluctuationsdue 
to the ill-regukted production caused by competition. Beck- 
less specula,tor8 open new mines and construct furnaces, 
regardless of the eifects upon production, and create periods 
of feverish excitement, followed by disastrous reactions. 

There is no reason in the nature <A iron raining for onr 
or under proituction, Kud the output could be carefully re- 
gulated, and would be if under the control of a Mining 
Bureau, chai):ed by the people to maintain a fwoper balarce 
between production and consumption. 
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Goal is now the most important factor in civilization. It 
ia heat, it is motion, it is power. An! yet this article of 
prime Mcessitf is allowed to pass into the hands of private 
corporations, which unite with the railroads and levy an 
atnouQt of tolL which is much larger than we suspect. The 
art of making customers par large profits by alow and 
gradual advances, is one that corporatitms are last master- 
ing, and they turn the screws so drftly that it excites no 
resistance, and we find ourselves bound hand and foot be- 
fore we realise that the ttnls are thrown around us. This 
process is going on now, and every year the coal companies 
are better organised, and more able to dictate the price of 
their commodities. 

This is not as it should he. C^mI ought to be furnished 
at cost, and an intelligent nation ought lo direct its l>est 
eSorts to the reduction of |he cost price as far as possible. 
Cheap coal is the greatest boon within the reach of a people 
who denres prosperity and comfort, and cheap coal will be 
easy to attain whenever the people sees fit to regain con- 
trol of the cnal mines and of the means of transportation. 
With the nationalisation of the mines would also cease the 
nnjusi treatment of the miners. 

The world is now seriously aSectcd by an increase in 
the production of stiver as compared to the production of 
gold. So long as the precious metals — so-called — are made 
the baus of the world's currency, it will be a matter of 
prime importance to keep the selling value of gold and 
silver bullion at as equal a ratio as possibli?. 

Ifany remedies are offered lo overcome the effects of 
this over-production, and coosequeot fall in the price of 
silver, bnl non* of them seem to be of much efficacy. 
Yet the pei^le have it in their power to settle that ques- 
tion whenever they choose to do so. With the mines und^ 
their control, they can so regulate the output of gold or 
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ailver, as to keep the supply )n wch accord with the de- 
mand that the selling v&lue of both «iU roaintaia the ume 
ratio. Racb a umple remedy would be adopted at otKe if 
it wak Dot for the prejudice against public ownership. But 
prejudices are costly articles, and those who entertain them 
must expect to pay for the luxury. 

It can hi claimed for the Standard Oil Co. that they have 
done a good work in synematiting and regulating the pro* 
duction of petroleum, but it la abo true that the riches 
which they have accumulated, and the enormous revenue 
they are enjoyinit, are all paid for by ttie public. 

Had the people claimed their riglils in regard to under* 
ground treasures, the production of petroleum would have 
been regulated from the start, and ihe fortune of the Stan- 
dard Oil Co. would be public property. To-day the consumers 
would either buy their oil at fgeatly reduced rates, or feel 
that th« profits went to reduce taxation. 

I think 1 have said enough to show that public owner- 
ship of the mines would not only add large'y to the revenue, 
but that it would besides bring order oiit rrf confusion, and 
reconcile and co-ordinate many interests which now war 
agamst each other to the great detriment of the prosperity 
of society. 



II. THE RAILROADS. 

It is not proliable that at the time the railroads were 
first introduced, the wildest enthusiast as to their usefulness 
coutd have dreamed of the woniferful changes they would 
make in the production and distribution of civilked countries. 

They are ihe most powerful agent of civiliiation now 
known, and their advent influences even the character of 
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for surplus production, increases exchanges, and beneliis 
all persons within their reach. 

So nation has used this agency more than the people of 
the United States, and none is more dependent upon the 
railroads for its prosperity. Railroad building and railroad 
management suits the character of the people, and the con- 
figuration of the country invites their development. 

We have now over one hundred a-id fifty thousmd miles 
of track in operation, and the increase averages over ten 
thoa-iand miles a year. Nearly one million of men are em- 
ployed, and a billion of dollars is collected every year for 
freight and passenger transportation. 

These important interests are now in the hands of specu- 
lators who are playing f3# and loose with them, regardle.ss 
o( the welfare of the community. 

These roads are divided among over six hundred compa- 
nies, each with diflerect interests, which either make war 
00 eacb other or combine, as ihey find it to their best 
interest. And whatever policy they may choose to adopt, 
it is always tn view of making the public pay all the traffic 
will bear, and ,to realize the largest possible amount of 
revenue. 

The introductiqa of the railroads has proven such a great 
bles»ng that we fail to teallie how pooriy they are mana- 
ged, and how much more we could be benefited by them 
if they were in our own hands. 

Let us try and picture to ourselves what would take place 
if the railr[»ds of the United States were to pass under 
the control of the nation. 

We would have one central bureau, situated ai Ihe most 
convenient railroad center, which woukl have the super- 
vision of all our railroad interests. This bureau would be 
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nndar the cootrol of one competent oSmTi elected hj Ae 
people, and entirely free from all political Interference or 
power, He vould be choMO for hia knovn admlnlstratiTe 
ablllt)', and not because he had fought in the war, or 
because his father was a distinguished citiien, or as a re> 
ward for political services. 

Under him, a number of stibordinate bureaus would each 
control a portion of our railroad system, which would be 
divided in geographical districts. E^Ch of these districts 
would be In the charge of a trained and competent civil 
engineer, with trained asslsUnts, who wouM took after th* 
construction and maiDtenaoce of the roads, while business 
.bureaus, under the care of meo of well known business abi- 
lity, would see to ths iinancia) interesfu 

All the men in the employ of the railroads wotrid have 
to pass examinations and be sihject to civ'l service rutest 
and could only be promoted as reward for services well 
performed, and when iunher examination had proven them 
competent. Those m«n, well treated and well paid, and 
assured of permanent employment, and irith the prospect 
of a pensiuu in their old age, wuukl have Do indaccment 
to act otherwise than lo honestly perform their bttor. 

The first result of such a system would be to give lo 
railroad stock speculation Its death blow, lliere wouUt be 
no preferred or common stock, no watering of slock, no 
first or second mortgages, nothhig. In fact, of which the 
speculators could take hdd of to make money. And thus 
one c^ the nvHt gigantic evik of our timea woukt be ended 
without it being necessary to even passa law againA it^ 

The buikHng of new roads woukl no longer be conirolled 
by several companies, each having difiereat interests, and 
we would not have, as is too often the case now, useless 
roads built to cripple rival liatii, while large tracts are left 
unprovided for because it does not suit any existing cor- 
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poratians to provide them with ii railway. Comi^etent en- 
giaeera would carefully study the configuralion of the cuun~ 
try, its Deeds and its resources, and while theie would be 
proisably some rivairy as to which road should be built first, 
these local influences would not be ^ufficieot to outweigh 
the general prosperity, and no road would be built until 
lis construction had been approved of t^ the men best 
qualified to judge of its necessity. 

Under our preseitt system, not only many rosds are built 
which are (rf no benefit to the country, and are a positive 
injury to the roads already established, but many sections 
of the country tail to get the roads they ought to have, 
because they are unaUe to offer to speculators the needed 
inducements. 

The development of our railroad system is now crippled 
by this lack of means in the hands of the persons dTectly 
ioteresied in the development of the resources of the coun- 
try. Speculators them staves, often cannot build without the 
help ol land grants, or subsidies from cities or counties, and 
it is not unusual (or many years to pass between the time 
■■ when a road is projected and surveyed and the time when 
it is finished. 

Under government control, all such uiineces.sary expenses 
and delays would be avoided. With a certain amount of 
means at their dii^xisition every*year, the engineers having 
in charge the extension of our roads would be able to de- 
cide »hat ought to be done, aitd to do it promptly. All 
the roads could not be built at once, but thofc decided upon 
would have the necessary means, and the others would wait 
for a suitable time Railroad building would be systematized 
and become one of the fine arts, instead of being the 
financial struggle which it is at this time. 

One of the great drawbacks at this time to the develop- 
ment III our railroad system is this fact that many madH of 
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vital importance to the country tbey would develop, are 
not of sufEcient importance in themielves to induce any 
rcaponiiblc compaoy to undertake iKeir conalruction. Vet 
if theu roadii were built, there Is no doubt that they would 
■timulate commerce und benefit the whole railroad system 
of the country. But as do one special road would be fuffi- 
cienily benefited, no one ia found to undertake the buildii^ 
of them. 

If the railroadi were public properly, the case would be 
entirely dISerent. The large profiis made in the buuness 
of the trunk line* would enable the people to pay for the 
exienalon of the railroad system, and the general increase of 
business would .tooa pay for the sums thus invested. 

We would see the people Col low In regard to the railroads 
the same policy which now controls tbc extension of the 
postal facilities. The country is now covered hy a net-work 
of small postal routes, which separately do not pay expenses, 
but which so stimulate correspondence that iheir cost is 
more than repaid by the increase of bu«neu between the 
large cities, in the same way, the extra expenses incurred 
in building numerous feeders, would be more than compen- 
sated by the increase of business upon the thorough faren of 
the country. Uut such a policy cannot be followed by pri- 
vate corporations competing against each ('th«r. It can 
only t>e remunerative when all the roads ot the country are 
under one management. 

Thus under national management, railroad building would 
receive such an impetus as would leave all past achievements 
In the shaJe, for not only many needed trunk lines would 
be built, but numberless short tines, needed as feeder*, 
would be built at once, wbir.h arc now neglected for lack 
of means, or prevented Ijy tl)e rivalry between competing 
roads. So road will now buikl a short line, or helpto build 
ft, if it can possiL>ly beLefit a rival, but many useless pieces 
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of ToaAa are buih which have no pQ&>ible aae exc«pt to 
help to circumvent some competing corp^ratioDS. 

It would be safe to prt^hesjr that in the good time that 
is coming, whea the people shall realize the wastefulness 
and tnefficiency of our present methods, many road beds 
will be abandoned, and like the old fortifications ot walled 
cities, remain as monuments of a compeUlive and semi- 
t>arbarous age. 

When the people shall have learned that tt can control 
Its economic prosperilj, and realises the advantages of com- 
bined organization, it will no more leave die building and 
management of its railroads to a host of money -malcing 
speculators, than it wouM leave the control of its army and 
nav]^ to private interests. 

We arc now in a time erf tranntion. Annie* and navies 
are losing their importance, and the peaceful avocations of 
production and commerce are taking pioportiooa never 
dreamed of in the past. The same methods ot concentration 
and of co-ordination of power whlcb have made armies and 
navies such efficient agents of atiadc and defense, must be 
applied to the means which will promote production and 
distributiMi. 

Among the many qucations which private ownership seems 
unaUe to settle, is tlie entrance of railroads into large cities. 
The (rider roads having obtained ibc right of way before 
the cities had so increased as to make it costly aiid difficult, 
are uung their power to prevent new roads from kKaling 
their depots in convenient places iur freight or travel 

The process of combination now going on among the roads 
is doing something toward the aohilioa of this problem, 
but it ia at the eapeue of the public, the strongest roads 
using their power to diminish competition and to mon'--po- 
liie the traffic. The proposed nationalication of the roads 
would enable the people to do completely and systematically 
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and for their own benefit, what the roads are d<Aag by 
' conlentiooi in a desultory manner, and with a view <A in- 
creasing their poner tu overchai^e the public. 

It muat be evident to any man with common business 
quHliticatioas, that the combination of all the roads of the 
couDtry under one management, which would have no in- 
terest except to develop its resources, and which would be 
baclted by all the wealth of the nation, would lead to great 
improvements in our railroad system, and that the advan- 
tages which we now enjoy would be greatly increased; 
but we must add to these considerations the fact that it 
would so diminish expenses as to enable the managers to 
make a handsome reduction in the rates,. and yet leave a 
good profit. 

(Speculation and reckless construction have enormously 
Increaiied the capitalization of the railroads, and the interest 
and dividend charges are lar beyond what legitimately be- 
longs to them, and combination would increase the working 
capacity of the roads, and do away with many expenses 
which have no excuse now except in helping the companies 
to figbL each other. 

The net earnings of the railroads is something ovci four 
hundred m'llions of dollars, and goes to pay interest on 
nearly live billions ai dollars of bonds, and in dividendion 
nearly as much of capital stock. 

II is of course impossible to estimate what.it would cont 
the people of thu United Sutes to regain possession of its 
roads, but it we remember that a large portion of them 
has been built out of the - proceeds of the sale of lands 
given to the con^panics, that all erf them have had their 
stock watered for all it would bear, and that lirst and 
second mortgages have been issued needlessly and as a 
pure m«tier of spiculaiion, it woult* be safe 
that the hundred and fifty thousand miles of railroads ii 
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country could be duplicated for someth'mg like .three and a 
half billion dollars. But as these figures nould certainly entail 
great loss on some innocent parlies, it is proba'. le that live 
billions of dollars of bondii would have to be issued, which 
at three per cent, would make a charge ot one hundred 
and fifty millions for interest every year. 

Here we have already a saving of two hundred and tilty 
dollars a year, or one fourth of the total earDlnga of ^e 
nnds. 

To that economy must be added the eliminatiott irf the 
expenMB DOW due to competition. The list of these extra 
expenses is very Urge. 

Aside from the fact that now there are in the United 
States over six hundred separate companies, each having 
> President and a staS of officerb at a high salary, Uiere 
are a great many expenses which add nothing to the working 
capacity of the roads but are necessary under competitioit 
to enable each road to secure its proper share of the iralfic. 

Expensive agencies, occupying the beit officer in the 
most de«rable localities and managed by men of great 
executive ability and who command large salaries, have to 
be maintained in every lar^e city to repre!>ent the interests 
of the different roads. The best lawyers are retained to 
fight the' law battles of the roads against each other and 
against the people. Ix>bbies are provided with large sums 
to promote favorable legislation. Numerous scalpers make 
a handsome living out of the rivalry of the roads. A most 
complicated system of book-keeping, requiring a legion of 
clerks and accountants, is needed to straighten out and 
balance the financial transactions ol the roads with each oilier. 

A very able paper ob these' competitive expenses, which 
appeared in one of our leading magazines, ftakd that these 
expenses, which have no relation to the efficient management 
of the roads, hut are a dead weight to be carried by Ihe 
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KTcnl corpoTiitloas, placed tbe sum total at one buitdred 
and fifty milllmu oF dollars, whicb added to the two hun- 
dred and fifty we would uve on iDterest, would make a 
Tcductioa ID expeoKs of four hundred millions a year, or 
two-fifths tA the gross eaniii^s of the roads. 

What other changes would be made would all be In favcr 
of greater efficiency at less cost. It would become practi- 
cable to enforce the pre-payment (rf freight, and ihus sim- 
plify the keeping of accounts; It would no longer be necessary 
to keep, a car account or to return cars to their >tarting 
place; goods ard passengers woulj always be sent by the 
tifaortest lines, and many other such advantages would be 
aure to follow. 

if we further take in consideration the certainty that 
with a great reduction in priceSi the business of the roads 
would be immensely increased, we can safely assert that 
B regular rate of one and a half cent- a mile for passengers, 
and a diminution of one half in freight chaises could be 
maintained, and leave every year a handsome prufit. 

In conjunction with a graduated income and Inheritance 
tax which would gradually redeem all the bonds and stop 
the payment of interest, it seems probable that our descen- 
deiits would think ihey were paying high for railroad traas- 
portaiion if llicy had to pay one third or one fourth of 
what vii are paying now. 
Such a rejuli would be nothing mtre than a repetition of 
. what ha:; taken phct in letter postage, and there is no 
reason to duubc that the same policy which has gradually 
reduced our charges for oprrespondence would have the 
same effect on traniportatioa. The experience of ihese na- 
tions which control their railronda is fitvorable to the change, 
for the prices they eharj;e are far belo-.v what wc have to 
pay in this, country. 
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The ^eatest prizes oHered to men are (he benefits which 
corae from extensive oi^anization. It requires the liiijhesi 
order of intelligence to accomplish it successfully, but when 
it is done, the rewards are certain. Even as brief a survey 
as 1 have been able to make here of the advantages that 
will follow the nationalization of our railroad system, may 
lead some persona to loolt with favor upon a project which 
would not only increase the prosperity of the country, but 
WD:tId go far toward preventing the concentration of wealth 
and of power in private hands. 

But the longer we delay the change and the more diffi- 
cult it will be to accomplish it, for the ruts in which we are 
travelling are getting deeper every day, and the more the 
power of the railroad magnates increases, the more difficult 
it becomes to wrestle it from them. 



HI. EXPRESS. TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 

I will not say much as to the benefit which would accrue 
to the people from the nationalization of the Express, Tele- 
graph aqd Telephone companies. 

The exorbitant charges which we are made to pay here, 
in comparison with the rates charged in Europe where 
these enterprises are controlled by the government, will 
touch the American citizen in bis most sensible-^pol — his 
pocket-book— and cause htm to ponder on the beauties of 
the monopolist system. 

It does not leem possible that our legislator* will refuse 
much longer to (listen to the demands of the public in 
that direction, as voiced in the reports of Postmaster General 
Wanamaker, aod embodied in the plaifonn of a growing 
party. 

But I want to take alvanlage ef the question nf. tS'c 
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aatlonalixation of the telephone cotfipany, to ny a few 
iiord( xbout our patent Bystem, and try to ihow that (t 
not only falls to accomplish the desired malts, but abo 
is fouoded upon a false Idea of the righu of Individiudi 
as contrasted with the rights ol socletr. 

The fundamental idea which lays at the basts of the 
patent system, ts the one I have already pointed out aa 
one of the weak spots In the principles upon which our 
government Is constructed. It is the priority of the dghts 
of the Individual as against the rights of the commuotty. 

The idea is advanced that the people, as a whole, have 
no right to benefit from the invention of a private Individual, 
without returning to him an equivalent for what they receive. 

To that several Objections can be made. It can be ar- 
gued that the inventor himself is Ijcnefiled by the comMned 
inventions of society. That, for instance, the man who 
invents an improvement for the steam engine could not 
have invented It, unless aonie one had first invented the 
steam engine itself, and that as the later invention would 
be valueless txcepi for the Srst one, the inventor ought, in 
common justice, to divide the profits with the original In- 
ventor, or his heirs, nhich in this case are the genenl 

It may be further argued that the moat Ingenlmis inven- 
tion is only valuable If broi^ht out amoi^ a people IntelU- 
gent enough to a^iprcciate its value and la ^ve it practical 
results. As an intelligent poptflatioo ia the result of the 
combined labor and progress of put generatioos, the In- 
ventor ought'to compensate society for providing hin with 
a marlcet. 

lo point (-f fact, while the obligations ot the indiWdnal 
toward society are rect^nized when it is quesiioas Ot dvil 
or political rights which are at stake, every man being 
required to do milit.iry service, or serve on a jury, oo such 
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Mrms and at such corapttDSfttioa as society wea fit to dicUM, 
and that such a policy ii enforced because it is ackaow [ed- 
ged that ail individuala are iDdebted ta pai4 geoeratioDs for 
such political or civil equality as they may postess, it is 
Rot yet recogoiied titat the uiae principie Itolds good in 
econamica, and thai it is because society has inhMited the 
results of the labors of past generations itutt individuals 
can benc6t from iheir oarn eBotts. So that the claim that 
the inventors muali in justicei recnv" the foil reward ol 
their discoveries, can t>e oSset t^ the claim that these dis- 
eoveries are only valuaMc on account of what tociety has 
done for the inventors. 

Kut Mr patent laws, although based oa the principle «{ 
complete reward, deny it in practice, for they place a 
limit on the time of pMtectioa. It is seU-cvid^nt that if 
an inventor is entitled, as a matter •£ justice, to proUctjoo, 
be b entitled ta> it for all time and not oidy for a term 
of years, so that our patent system ts only a coinpraini^ 
between justice and expediency, and a very poor compro- 
mise it has turned out to be. 

By its woricing, most of the Inveators have been defrauded 
of the rewards of their ingenuity, and specul ators and cor- 
porations have been made rich in their pkce, while a host 
of conhdjig farmers and owchaoics are swindled every year 
by patent-right sellers who peddle worthless invemions, and 
Seece the ^mi^mlndcd pcrscus who listen to their glib 
discounes. 

Rut it is said unlenwe protect ibediscoverers, inventions 
will cease and society will be hindered in ils progress. Ad- 
miting that it should be so, it secns to roe that a much 
better systeos could be devised. 

We coald have a pateU oSce where all inventions should 
be registered as they are now, -but all discoveries ^ould 
be free to all persons desirous to use them, (fan invention 
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should prove valuable) the iDventor could, ttttr a ceroin 
nunber (rf year«i make proof of the fact before a commis- 
sion, and K peoslon be aitarded to him, regula'ed In amount 
according to the value of hia discovery to the country. We 
would treat the inventor as we trwt the soldier. The coun- 
try would reward him according to the value of the services 
be bad rendered. 

The advantages of such a plan wi>uld be manifold. !t 
would reward the Inventor, nn>4 prevent his loring the 
benefit! through the persoastons of the rich speculator. It 
would deMroy the whole iniquitous systen (A the transfer 
of patents and the nefarious business of the paten I- right man. 
It would place ihe benefils oC inventions at once within 
reach of the whole people, and It would he for the interest 
of the patentee (hat as many penona as possible should 
use his Invention free. 

It wo^ild stimulate invfintlon as much and probably more 
than the present system, and teach the people to look upon 
the inventor in the true light of a public benefactor, to 
be rewarded for what he hag done for the country, instead 
of looking upoQ him, as we dp nnw. In the Iticht of a lucky 
Individual, who has succeeded in obtaining a hoU upon 
the people, which he uses to the utmost, knowing that the 
days of his power are nnmtwred. 

I have treated of ih^t question here because It especially 
applies to the telephone, whose patentees have made the 
people feel to Ihe utmost the cost of the present system, 
and who have built a monopoly which will disappear Ihe 
day on which the patent runs out. DndeV the plan 1 pro- 
pose, tl>e inventor4-~«nd 1 may remark here that under the 
present sysrem only one man can hold the patent, although 
in equity several may he entitled to it— wouM have been 
rewarded generously by a grateful public, and the whole 
•ountrf would have been well rid of the monstruous octopus 
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which prevents all but the rich from reaping the benefits 
of the discovery. 

The eonlrasi is very marked between the use of the tele- 
phone in those countries wh^re it is in the hands of the 
people, and in this country where a private company con- 
trols it. Here, none but the most successful lawyers or 
doctors, or the largest merchants can afford to use it, and 
only the rich men can have it in their homes, while the 
struggling masses are beyond its benefits, it is an expen- 
sive article of necessity lo some, and a luxury to others. 

[n the countries where it has been nation:dized, it is in 
reach of persons of moderate means, and a great help to 
equalize the chnnces of success amoi^ all the citizens. 
But it is just as true of nil valuable patents. While they 
last they are the faithful supporters of monopoly. 

Truly the American people are paying a high price for 
their mistaken idea of the priority of Individual rights. 



IV. LIFE AND FIER INaURANCE, 

There are few enterprises which require so little capital, 
and where the profits are so largo, as in the insurance husine-is. 

It is true that all re^iiwnslblc companies advertise that 
they have a krge amount of capital invested, but it is not 
used for running expenses or for the payment of losses, 
all of which are more than covered by the premiums, but 
it is all loaned at good interest on first class mortgages or 
on safe bonds, and is only used as a security for the policy- 
holders against possible losses. Li^^e the bonds deposited 
by the National Banks, it is a guarantee fund required to 
sustain the credit oC the company, but is by no m Mns an 
adjunct to the business. 

This large fund thus invested, and which is a lestimonial 
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to the relUbililf and good JiDandal staiidiDt oftbecoinpa- 
nieii fi in JUeU a proof of the large profits made to the 
Insurance business, for like the capital stock ot the tele- 
graph company, It is not made up erf rnims paid bj the 
stockholder^ but Is the result ri the accumulation of the 
profits made In the business. 

Nor docs the Insurance buslncH require mach xkill in its 
management. It follows cerUin cnt-and-dried rules, based 
on statistics, and the whole queitlon ot success and tailure 
resolves Itself tcto a competitive light among the compaDlea 
to secure customers so as to keep down the ratio between 
running expenses and actual losses. 

On that account all the tkltt of the managers and of their 
numerous agents is used in this competitive fight which the 
companies maintain against each ottier, and men of note 
are made Presldeota, and receive hrge salaries, not for uny 
y executive ability they possess, or any services they render, 
but for the prestige of their name, and the influence it may 
have upon customers. 

It is natural that under such circumstances the people 
should turn their thoughts toward Insurance as a source of 
possible revenue, and as a result, many cities and natiooa 
in Europe have taken the fire insurance in their hands. 
Thus Berltn allows no fire insurance company to do butiness 
within its border, hut guarantees its own citisena against 
loss, and iiy making strict stipulations as to the security of 
its buildings, and seeing to it that these regulations are 
enforced, the city, notwithstanding that it Insures at very 
low rates, makes a handmme profit. 

Here In America, we have the ridiculous spectacle <rf a 
•ity like New York, which spendn millions of the people's 
money lo maintain the most efficient lire department in 
the world, whUe private corporations are accumulating large 
wealth in insuring the buildings thus protected. Ity such a 
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poHcy the net result is, that the more efficient the fire . 
department, the greater the expenses to the people, and 
the greater the profit to the insurance companies. 

Nothing but the prejudice which exists in this country 
ag'atnst public ownership can explain or excuse such a state 
of things. It cannot be claimed that the people are not 
competent to manage the business of fire insurance, for the 
same argument could be used against the management by 
the people, of the fire department. All that can be said, 
and it is probably the truth, is that the capitalists, finding 
there was money in the insurance business, used their in- 
fluence to prevent the people taking; it into their hands, and 
to increase their profits, persuaded the people to maintain 
an efficient fire dep^irlment. 

One fact cannot be denied. Whatever pai^, the capitalists 
have kept under their control, and whatever cost moncj- 
has been left for the people to manage. 

It does not seem to have yet struck our European brethren 
that the same reasons which have induced them to tak« 
the fire insurance into their hands, would be just as valid 
as regards life insurance, but i( will undoubtedly come. As 
the |«ople became more restive against excessive taxation, 
they will look for rew sources of revenue which will re- 
lieve them of some of their burdens. 

Whenever the people decide that the time has come for 
them to take the life and fire insurance into their hands, 
they will find that there are many rea'sons why they can 
manage them under belter conditions than can be done 
by private companies. 

The aggregate wealth of the country, and the power of 
taxation will furnish ample securiiy, without the need of 
keeping a lai^e reserve of capital, and the p^wer of forbid- 
ding the presence of private companies will reduce expenses 
to their [1 
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The diSerepce tbit It will make cnn be gath^ed fFom 
the publUhed report* gfven fur the year 1890. The amoint 
pild that year for fire Iomm was tS4,34fi,309, and the 
amount paid for cxpeiiMa Mber than losses was ;tiS,&tS,60S. 
The total ca«h income waa sixty-four milliom more tiian the 
amount paid for louea. The statement of the life insurances 
■how^ very nearly the same reiulta. In IHBQ the total in- 
come of the life insurance companlea of the United Sttttea 
wai One hundred and aixiy-eight millions, while the total 
payment to policy-h alders wa» seventy-nine millions, leaving 
eighty-nine million* for expense* and profits. 

Taking the two logeiher, we have the nice litlle sum of 
one hundred and fifty-three millions of dollara collected In 
one year by the life and fire insurance companies, above 
the amount they paid back for losses or in dividend* to 
the policj'-holders. As in the same year the state taxes 
were one hundred aod thirty millions, it seems clear that if 
the states had the insurance business into their hand*) the 
profits, If the present rates had been maintained, woold 
have piid all our slate taxes, and left twetity-three millions 
to pay all the running expenses, a a*>m certainly large 
enough for all possible requirements. 

A proper regard tor the security of the policy-holders 
would induce the people l« place the insurance business 
in the care of the states and not of the cities, t'nder the 
best regulation* as to protection from Are, certain contingen- 
cies will happen when it Is Impossible tn eircnmscribii a 
fire until a large portion of the city is destroyed, in which 
case the whole city would be mined and the iaiuirance 
become worthless. The saqM is true of epidemics. 
Cholera or yellow fever inight devastate a city, and it would 
thus incur so many life insurance losses that, coming at the 
same time as the prostration of business due.to the scourge, 
il couM net meet >is engiigemenls. 
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But a whole state would be reasonably free from sucli 
dangers, aod besides, some combination could be entered 
into with the other states, by which exiraoi*dinary losses 
would be divided among all the states in the Union. 

It may truly be said that no valid objection can be made 
against the transfer of the insurance business from private 
companies to public contrid, except that it will disturb ex- 
isting conditions, and diminiiib the power of the capitalists 
to concentraie wealth. 



V. MUNICIPAL E.TTEEPEISES. 

it does not seem necessary at this time to give many 
argumenia for the transfer trom private corporations to the 
municipalities, of street railways, na.ter- works, gas or electric 
plants. So many cities have already taken thero into their 
hands, and the results have proven so satisfactory, that the 
movement io that direction is becoming more and more 
accentuated every year, and not miiny decades will have 
gone by until their control by private corporSitions will be 
a thing of the past, it se^ms very proluble that these 
enterprises will furnish the people the much needed object 
lesson to teach them the advantages of public over private 
cootrd. 

A little reflection shows how absurd it is ior a city to 
grade anil pave its streets at great expense, and to keep 
them In repair by uxing the citizens, and then to grant the 
use of a portion oi these same streets to private corporations, 
which forthwith proceed to Uy down tracks, or gas and 
water m^ins, and mtke hindsome protiu oat of the needs 
of the citizens. 

Much business conduct is worthy of the barbarous ages In 
which we still linger, when co.npaiition is thought to be 
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more aid vanUxeoui than combination, and the art of making 
wart or of destroylDg liff and property, rectivcB more en- 
couragement than the economic interests which alone can 
increase our prosperity. 

But if ft ts not necessary to say much oiT this question, 
1 want to enter here a protest against what is called the 
contract system. 

The contract ny stem— meaning the method fo1lowe<^ liy 
public corporations of letting out their work to the lowest 
bidder—is the natural result of the mistrust of the people 
aa to their capacity to manage their own affairs. The idea 
seems to prevail thdt a primte individual knows better how 
to conduct enterprises than a corporation, and that through 
a system of hids and securities, the people can attain better 
results at less expense. 

A little reflection would show that if this Is true, and if 
the contractor can do work at cheaper rates. It is notthrough ' 
better methods, but betause he is more wHIing to use lh» 
capitalist's power to beat down wages, and to 'exact more 
work from the latx>rer, so that If any saving is made, it is 
at the expense of the laboring man, and for the beiMil 
of the man who controls labor. 

And 1 honestly believe that therein is found- the cause 
of the popularity of thfc contract system. The' cafriiallale, 
finding that public officers will not use their power to grind- 
down the laborers to the lowest wages, prefer to see the 
work given' to the contractor, who, not controlled by public 
opinion or public votes, has no scruples to execate the wwk 
for the leatH: amount ol mohey; 

Keally nothing is thas saved, for the cotatractor does not 
iindertake the work for the fun of tiie thing, but sees to it 
that his bid covers all possible risks, and leaves him a fair 
profit be:<ides. So that the net result of the trassactiofi is, 
(hat the (xirporation pays more for the work, as is shown 
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by a careful comparison as lo 1 he cost of worH inthecilics 
who manage it themselves, and those where it i& dune by 
contract, anti the laboring man works harder and receives 
less wages, while the toniractpr ge(s rich, and uses hia 
money to corrupt the cily aulhotilies. Kor is any belter work, 
done, for the man who puts in the lowest bid has to protect 
himself, and will usually slight his. work whenever he can 
do so uodeJected. 

I am. highly pleased lo see that laborers commence to 
revolt aga.inst the contract system, and that organized labor 
is protesting against iL It is a part of our faulty political 
system, and is supported by Hie false idea which still pre- 
vails among us, that the way to avoid peculation is to treaty 
every man as if he. were a thief. Distrust as to the honesty 
of mankind .is at. the . bottom of the system of sealed bids, 
and of contracts. 

As a matter, of. .fact., it can easily be_prowen that it ia 
throi^h contract? Ihaf mpst of the public stealing is don*, 
and that while public oScers have usually proven honest 
and faithCal,. coAtractors h^/e earned an unenviable reputa- 
tion for. dishonesty. If we look at the Post-ofGce, for ins- 
tance, the record of the conduct of the employees is one of 
which we hay« the. right, to be proud, while the star ring 
at Washington, is. a. s(;heme. by which a few wealthy men 
combine to defrai)'' the citizens, making use of the contract 
system— witich is the one. used fur regulating the price paid 
for carfyin£ the mqtls through the country— bidding t>B all 
the coniracts. except those on the railroads an"! sub-letting 
Ibem ai their own price. The result 1s that tlie sub con- 
tractors who carry the. mails through the country are very 
poorly paid, while, a few more millionaires enjoy a wealth 
they have never earned. 

All the public scapdals. can be directly traced to the 
system, and the reputation of ihe'c 
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supplU* lor the ludiani, or the army, tn- for xiif niKtenal 
needed by the government, bai Iod£ been a stench in the 
public nutrils. 

Experience shows that better result! are attained when 
the people does hfi own work. Not only are cities fast sur- 
rendering the contract system, but the United Sutes are 
also making tdvances tn that direction. Among the many 
refonna which present themselves, the abolition of the con- 
tract system Is worthy of persistent agitation. It may be 
for the Interest of the capitaliat and of the monopolist to 
help to keep wages down by contracting public trork to the 
lowest bidder, but it Is cerulnty not for the interests of ibe 
workers. 

Leaving uide the question of profits, and lookiog at It 
Irom the sundpcriat of humanity, the sweating system, against 
which such an ouicry la now made, Is the direct oSsprisg 
of the contract system, apd all the arguments used against 
one can be used against the other. The people find fault 
with the manufacturers for seeking to reduce wages, and 
see ito harm in having the whole nation bid oB iis work 
10 the men who are the mest expert In getting the work 
done at the lowest price. 

Instead of uphnldbg such a kanow and selfish policy, it 
ought to be the pride of the pabHc to see to It that every 
man it employs reoelTCia fair price for every day he labors. 

The trend of the policy I have advocated all through 
this book is to make the people themselves the largest 
employers at labor In the land. In that position they can 
exert a powerful influmtce upon wages and practically SKt 
the price workmrn will receive for their hbor. But we 
must give up the contract system, and Instead of seeking 
to save by ^educing wages, we must eliminate the prolits 
of the conirdcteis, and divide them among ihe laborers. 
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The United Plates are dow the tuattle-lield where two 
opinioDS contend for the coDtrol of the financial policy of 
the country. Oa one side are those who believe that coin 
is the only safe basis for a sound currency, and on the 
other Bide are those who believe that the magnitude of 
Uie ficancial transactions between the government and the 
people, and the wealth of the nation, are a sulQclent basiit 
to float all the money tre need for our domestic transactions. 

The hard-money men contend that intrinsic value alone 
regulates prices, and that as gotr* and silver are the only 
material \yhere this intrinsic value can be stored in compact 
forni, and under such conditions as to make them suitable 
for medium of exchange, they alone can do the work. 

The objections to this policjr are that gold and silver are 
100 scarce to sopply our needs, and that they have tfl be 
supplemented by paper money. As all attempts to make 
one coin dollar serve as a basis for tvro or tliree paper dol- 
lars are attended with risks, there is always more or less 
danfrer of a financial panic, which can only be averted by 
measure* which are disastrous to business interests. U is 
also pointed out that as the value of gold and silver bullion 
is dependent upon the production of the mines, it miist often 
fluctuate, and that in fact, both silver and gold, as compared 
to other products, or as compared to each other, are fluctu- 
ating all the time, and thus do not fulfil the necessary 
conditions demanded oi a standard of value. A third objec- 
ti(in is that the production of gold and silver does not keep 
)»ce with the increase of commerce, and thus they arc all 
the time appreciating in value, to the benefit of the capita- 
lists and to the tos^ of the producers. 

Those persons who advocate the issue tf a medium of 
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exchange lUMd upon the power of the goverament, contend 
that white fDirlnilc value \t, oiie of the factors In controlling 
▼alue, sapply and demand are the final resubior. Monopoly, 
an thejr point out, ts stronger than intrlnsc value, and can 
be used to better advantage to regulate our currency. They 
claim that, as the demand for a medium of exchange Is 
Imperadve and not to be escaped, the people, by monopolizing 
the supply can give It a value of its own, and that by those 
means paper cao be made to answer every purpose for 
which coin la now used. They contend that under resiricted 
cdoage, silver, nkkel and copper coins are fiat money, and 
claim furthermore ihat whenever fiat money has failed, it 
has been due to an over-Issue which was so much greater 
than the demand as to considerably reduce its value. This 
lesson iias been practically taught to the American people 
by the Issue of 'JYeasur^ notes, and the result has been the 
growth of the Oreenback idea, which is steadily gaining 
ground In this country. 

The advantaKes claimed for fiat money are firat. Its cheap- 
ness, for it can be provided at nominal cost, second, its 
safety from imitation, aa it \s very difficult to counterfeit, 
third, its convenience, foi paper money is much preferred 
to coin in making exchanges, and tourth, the stability of 
lis value, for (he people having a monopoly of the supply, 
can keep it always at an equal ratio to the demand, and 
thus the value of the fiat dollar will always remain the same. 

llie objections are first, that it could not be u.^ed to pay 
foreign accounts, and this would be a check on Foreign 
commerce. To tliat the aniwer is made that if foreign mer- 
chants wouM not receive our products or our money, they 
could be paid in gold and silver bullion, and that it does 
not seem necessary for the whole nation to adopt an unsa- ' 
tisfactory and expensive financial policy, simply to enable 
our importers to draw upon our Treasury for whatever gold 
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Ihey may want. And Ihe remark caa further be made that 
it is a little suspicious that it should be the same men and 
the same party who advocate a protective tariS, openly 
calculated to diminish our ability to buy from other nations, 
who also a^lvocate the gold standard that our import trade 
might be facilitated. It does look as if persona) profit and 
not public prosperity were at the botuxn erf this objection. 

The secoad is (hat, while It is probably true that so lon^ 
as the issue of Treuniry notes did not exceed the demand, 
their value, or price, woutd remain the same, at the same 
time the people would be strongly inclined to issue too 
large an amount of this fiat rooney, and chtmor for such an 
increase as would unsettle values and cause financial panics. 

This is the tdd argument of the ioAbility of the people 
to govern themielvea, an old weapon used by the ruling 
classes to light ev^ry advance towards better conditions. 
History shows that the people are more to be trusted than 
the aristocracy, and that every chaise which has placed 
more power in the hands of the people has always increased 
the public prosperity. 

In the last fifteen years, the belief in the superiority of 
fiat money over hard money has steadily gained ground, 
and it is probable that it will eventually control the finan- 
cial policy of the country. 

Whenever that comes to pass, the power of the private 
Banks nill be broken, and the people will be ready to take 
tbe management of their own finances into their own hands. 
The Greenback party has already prevented the destruction 
of the three hundred and sixty millions of Treasury notes 
in circulation, and has created a strong popalar feeling 
against the National Banks; and by joining hands with the 
nlver men, has added several hundred millions to ihe cur- 
rency at a less cost than goU; and ba& inaugurated the 
system of slver certiticates of depoul, which are not only 
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a great conveoience, but are teaching the people the 
aivaotages of paper over coin. 

But (he people nil) only reap the full benefit of the na- 
tionalizatioD of the banking business when they discard 
entirely goid and silver as a basis for their currency, or 
as a standard of value, for it curtails their power to control 
their money circulation (n the manner best calculated to 
increase their prosperity. 

The great need of tn-ilay Is an increase in the volume of 
our currency. As oil is to machinery, so Is a medium of 
exchange to production and commerce. Like oil, It produces 
no power and does no work, but like o<1, it lubricates and 
ri'ducea friction, and no satisfactory result can be achieved 
without it. The need for morecurrency is felt by all nations, 
and causes, under the prevalent belief, the active demand 
for gold, not to be used in exchanges, but because it is be- 
lieved to furnish the only safe basis for more paper money. 
The people of the United Sutes have become sufficiently 
converted to the fiat idea, so that a majority of them 
would be in favor of a large increase in the issue of Trea- 
sury notes, were it cot for the provision in the Constitution 
which Is claimed to mean that gold and silver alone shall 
be the money of the country. It might be contended that 
the terms are ml si pliio but that such a construction is 
open to discussion, but it is a sufficient obstacle at this time 
to prevent an increase of Oreen'tackt, and some other plan 
will have to be devised to secure the increase we desire, 
for the increase of coin, either gold or silver, is entirety too 
alow and expensive to satisfy the pubhc demanii. 

Rut the public do not only want more carrency, they 
also want more banking facilities, and they want to be able 
to borrow money for longer time, on easier security and at 
a less rate of interest than can now be done from individu- 
als. The receifing <rf money on deposit, ami loaning it 
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out again on good aecorlly has been the privilege of private 
hanks up to this time, and many men have become miUiuD- 
aires out of the profits of the business. 

Out of these needs, aod as a means of stopping the undue 
concentration of weallh id private hands, 'and increasing 
the public revenue, a scheme could be evolved which would 
indefinitely increase our medium of exchange in a constitu- 
tional manner, provide a safe place of deposit for the 
people's money, furnish a large fund to loan to pri«ite 
citizens at a low rate of interest, and yield a considerable 
revenue. 

The first thing to be done would be to establish Postal 
Savings Banks, on the plan already introduced in several 
European countries, and endorsed in the People's Party plat- 
form. 'I hese f^avings Banks, connected with every Money- 
order .post- ofSce, would receive deposits from those persona 
having, money to spare, and pay a small interest on them. 
This money would then be loaned out to private citizens 
in small Gums and at a slight advance of interest. 

But these transactions, which are the regular business c{ 
Savings Banks, would not Increase our currency. For that 
purpose something more would be needed. This result 
could be attained if the depositors were paid back in cer- 
tificates of deposit, and these certificates made legal lender, 
and receivable for alt taMs and other dues to the United 
Slates the same as our Treasury- notes. 

As this questiim is of great importance, I shall illustrate 
the plan that I here propose. 

Suppose th ii A. has one hundred dollars which he does 
not expect to need for several months, lie takes it lo the 
Postal Savings Bank of S., and is credited with the amount 
on which he receives a small interest. This one himdred 
dollars thus deposited is loaned lo T. on good security and 
at a slight advance, and is thus returned lo cir«u1jtir>n. 
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At the enti of six Rionths, A. needs hts moDcyi bnt tn* 
■tead of bdng ptid in gold, silver or trtasury notes, he 
receives certificates of deposit od the Postal Bavingii Panic 
of S. Id form and appearance like the silver certificates. 
These certificates of deposit, from one to one hundred dol- 
lars, being legal tender and receivable lor all taxes and 
OlhCT dues, would be as good money ai the Treasury notes, 
and In that transaction the currency of the country wonid 
have been increased to the amount of one hundred dollars. 

But the same hundred dollars which A. had deposited^ 
and the Banic had loaned to R., vrould in time come back 
in the form of a new deposit, and the same process 
would be repeated. It will thus be seen that there would 
be practically no limit to [he amomtt that could be issued 
of this new medium erf exchange, ami we would have to 
trust to the co:iimoa sense of the people to Sx a limit to 
the fssne of currency. 

Under our present pdicy we can increase, our currency 
—as a nation — only br^ Increasing our stock of gotd «nd 
silver, of which we have already nearly seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars piled In the Treasury, where it seems to be of 
no UM to the people, except to allay the ttars of llie hard 
money men, and lumish a liberal s^ipply for speculators aiMl 
importers to draw from. The best eSortsof thegovemmeot 
have not succeeded in the last ten years in keeping up the 
supply in accord with the demand, and the present scarcity 
of money can be traced directly to the coin policy. 

An increase in the number of Katlonal Banks, or the 
repeal of the lax nn State lanks, would certainly lead to 
an increase of paper money, but it would be more power 
placed in the hands of the monopolists, and atthe expense 
of the producers. It would certairily be liad policy to -aKow 
a few men to snppty us nt great cost with what we can 
supply our.'-elves i»ith at a trifling expense. In tl»e present 
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temper of ihe people, il is very doubtful whether any legis- 
lation can be had which will increase the power o£ the 
cnpitalisls. 

If we would then secure a sufficient increase of currency, 
it seemi that some such plan as I here propose will have tO 
be adopted- It is no trifling amount which will supply the 
needs of such a country as ours. An additional billion of 
dollars would not be any more than the people could use. 

For fifteen years and more the people of the United Stales 
have been wrestliiu; with this currency problem, and while 
a portion of them has seen the way out of our money fa- 
mine through the use of paper money based upon the good 
faith and wealth of the nation, the Unanciat policy oE the 
country has been controlled by the bankers of the East, who 
have contended for a gold standard, knowing full well that 
it increased the poner to concentrate wealth into their own 
hands. I^ut the result of their policy upon the welfare ot 
the producers is weakening their ai^uments with the majority 
of the voters, who commence to realize that the wealth of 
the country is passing into the hands of a class and that 
while the number of millionaires is steadily increaFiing, iho 
laborers are but little benefited by the increase of production. 

The great lesson we have to learn is, that the interests of 
the capitalists, and those of the people are steadily drawing 
further apart. From the standpoint of the bonillinlder and 
of the monopolist, all the arguments of the harl money 
men are difficult to answer, and it is un;loubiedly tor their 
interest that a gold standard should be maintained; but 
from the standpoint of the producer, any policy which will 
largely increase the currency oE the country, and reduce 
the cost of a suitable medium oE exchan<;e, is greatly to be 
preferre.l and these conditions can only be fulfilled by the 
use of fiat money. 
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FAST vn. 

POLITICAL ACTION. 

We have undoubtedly entered upon a time o£ political 
transition. After many fruitless efforts to improve economic 
conditions through various private organizations, the people 
seem to realiii: that it Is only through the agency of 
political power that they will be able to bring about the 
desired -proper distribution of wealth. 

It cannot be denied that new ideas are pervading the 
people, and thai complaints about the inequality of conditions 
are heard on every side. The sharp contrast between those 
who accumulate wealth and those who lack the necessaries 
of life, compels, even the apcdc^tsts of the money powert 
to acknowledge ihat there is something wrong in a civilita- 
tion which permits so much suffering in the midst of abun- 
dance, and such wide disparity in the possession of the 
means of enjoyment. 

Nor does the future offer any prospect of a change. Aside 
from political action, no new factor presenla itself which 
promises to change existing conditions. An increase of pro- 
duction does not seem to promote any better distribution, 
for capital stands ready to seize upon the lion's share, and 
daily increasing in power, becomes every year abletoexact 
a larger tribute. 

One remedy has been offered and tried for a number 
of years. £ducalion, the gradual improvfrnent of the indi- 
viduals, is yet believed by many pcr.sons to be the remedy 
for the economic evils from which He now suffer. Those 
persons claim that it is not the fault of our social organiza- 
tion, if some are rich and if others are poor, but that it is 
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due to differences in knowledge and character. They say 
that the poor lack certain qualities which would enable 
Ihem to attain wealth if they possessed them. Both theory 
and practice show these persons to be wrong. For the last 
filly years immense prepress has been made in Ihe task of 
educating the masses, but no such result as those persons 
claim for education has been atwined. On the contrary, the 
inequalities have been increasing aU the time, and il is io 
those cities where the education is the most advanced thai 
the inequalities are the greatest. 

Our present condition is somewhat like that which existed 
in slave times. Slavery was the result of political organiza- 
tion, recognized and enforced by the state, and the impro- 
vement in character of the slave would never make him 
a free man. To ed'icate him might make htm a more va- 
luable slave, the culture of desirable qualities might help to 
ameliorate hi.s condition, but political action could alone free 
the negroes. The same power which conferred on some 
men the power to enslave other men could alone take it 
from them. 

The same argument is trtic of our present economic con- 
ditions. Men are not rich now because th^y are industrious, 
or educated, or honest, or kind heurted. Our millionaires 
are no better citizens than our laborers. They are rich 
while others are poor, for precisely the same reasons that 
in the slave slates some were masters and others were 
slaves. Ihrough the accident of birth and conditions, some 
men benelited by the laws of the land and became owners 
of slaves, and transmitted the same advantage to their des- . 
cendents, while others, for the same reason, became slaves 
and the parent! of slaves. 

It will be claimed by those who believe in the curative 
power of education, that the fact that wealth is in reach 
of all disproves my statement, i^lavery and birth-iristocracy, 
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